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EDITORIAL 


Robin Legge 

The death of Robin Legge robs the gramophone of 
one of its earliest friends in the musical world. I think 
I am right in saying that Robin Legge was the first 
accredited musical critic to treat the gramophone as 
something better than an unpleasant toy, and for a long 
time the reviews of records in the Daily Telegraph were 
the only reviews in a daily paper. I have related before 
how he was indirectly responsible for my ever starting 
THE GRAMOPHONE at all. I had just had a winter’s 
amusement with my old Vocalion instrument and, 
passing through London in the following Spring on the 
way out to Capri, I met Legge in the Savile Club. 
I happened to mention that I had gone mad on the 
gramophone. Legge immediately asked if I would not 


write him an article for his page in the Telegraph, and 


forthwith I did so. The response from readers was far 
larger than any response I had had at that date from 
a newspaper article, and I realised at once that there 
was a potential public waiting for a magazine like ours. 
I need not recapitulate stories of those early days, 
because they have been told often enough, but through- 
out those days Robin Legge was always a friend, always 
anxious about the baby to which he was in a way a 
godfather, and always willing to help when he could. 
Apart from his ability and discernment as a critic of 
music, he was one of the most clubbable men in London. 
The Savile is famous for its welcome to new members, 
especially young members, but I still remember vividly 
the particularly warm welcome which I received from 
Robin Legge when I first became a member of,the Club, 
a good many years ago now. In those days he was one 
of the best billiard players in the Club, and billiards 
at the Savile required, and indeed still requires, that a 
man should not only be able to play billiards but also 
take an intelligent part in the conversation going on all 
round him at the same time. In early days Legge had 
played the violoncello, and studied at Leipzig. He knew 
a great deal about opera, and had a wide personal 
acquaintance with all the operatic stars of the time. 
He and his great friend Bill Orpen are both gone now, 
and it is not only the Savile Club which is the poorer for 
their absence. It will be long before some of us get 
used to not seeing either of them when we visit London. 
R.1.P. 
B2 


Abridged Recordings 

When we first started THE GRAMOPHONE one of our 
cries was ‘‘ No snippets.”” Last month Mr. John F. Porte 
put forward a plea for abridged versions of masterpieces. 
I prefer the idea of issuing cheap reprints without 
abridgment, but I agree that in the present shortage of 
money—money, mark you, not wealth—something will 
have to be done, and if the cheap reprint is not an. 
economical proposition it seems to me that there is much 
to be said in favour of Mr. Porte’s proposal, and still 
more to be said for it if the only works to be abridged 
were those of which we already possessed complete 
versions. That after ten years of steady progress in 
recorded music I should be so ready to support this 
plea for abridged versions may seem a most disquieting 
indication of surrender, and I still hesitate to advocate 
such a step with genuine fervour, because I believe that 
such a partial surrender might end in a surrender all 
along the line. If we are granted another ten years of 
life as editors it will be fairly humiliating in 1943 to 
find that the gramophone has receded into a convenient 
machine for potting music. Moreover, I am inclined to 
think that even such potted versions as Mr. Porte 
suggests will still be too expensive at the present time. 
There was a shortened version of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony conducted, as I remember, by Coates, which 
was produced by H.M.V. on three black discs. Assume 
that such a version could now be produced on plum 
discs, it would cost 13s. 6d., and even 13s. 6d. is a large 
sum to demand at present, especially for an incomplete 
work. So after consideration of Mr. Porte’s plea I find 
myself returning to the experiment of the cheap reprint. 
Why not try it ? Why not take one of the symphonies 
issued about five years ago, and reissue it at eighteen- 
pence a disc ? If it be a failure the idea can be dropped. 
No harm will have been done. The prestige of H.M.V. 
or Columbia will not have been lowered by a couple of 
experimental issues. It is not merely a question of 
selling off old stock or of giving an opportunity to 
temporarily impoverished music-lovers to acquire works 
they want. It is a question of giving a larger audience 
a chance to become devotees of good music. It is most 
significant that a really popular work like Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony can always find a sale. The 
reason for that is the security that the public has of 
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spending its money well from the point of view of 
enduring pleasure. They are the unfamiliar works 
which are hampered by the cost of buying. You will 
find the same in novels. The greater the depression the 
less comparatively a well-known author suffers. He 
suffers a certain amount, of course, but in periods of 
unrest and financial difficulties he will not suffer to the 
same extent as his lesser known confréres. It is a 
matter of common sense. When you have a very little 
money to spend you spend it on something from which 
you are moderately sure of a return. The last thing I 
want to do is to make fatuous suggestions at a time 
when every single person in the gramophone business 
is doing all he knows to keep things moving, but I can- 
not help dreading the ultimate effect of a long period 
of record starvation. I call to mind the fatal effect of 
allowing people to lose the habit of buying books, and 
I fear the possibility of letting people get into the habit 
of not buying records. We must remember that wireless 
is always there, and that the wireless is the circulating 
library of music. I think Mr. Porte’s suggestion is well 
worth consideration, but I should like to see it carried 
out at the same time as my own suggestion. I should 
welcome a cheap reprint of a symphony issued simul- 
taneously with an abridged version of that symphony 
so that the public response to both might be compared. 


Terpander 

Let us take the Terpander discussion a step further, 
and invite him to amplify some of his arguments. Then 
with the heip of readers’ criticisms I will attempt to 
reach some kind of conclusion. I have played ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Tale ’ every day since I made that announce- 
ment, and I admit that from beginning to end it now 
gives me very great pleasure. I will admit further that 
probably if I continue to play it over and over again 
I shall not easily get tired of it. I had already admitted 
that Terpander had shaken me by claiming for ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Tale’? and other music of Stravinsky an 
ability to survive indefinite repetition better than the 
music of Beethoven can. The deduction he suggested 
from that was the perfect objectivity of such music, 
which rendered it time-proof,.and by implication set it 
as art above subjective music even at its greatest like 
Beethoven’s. Many correspondents have protested 
indignantly against the repetition test which they seem 
to attribute to Terpander, but those correspondents 
must remember that it was I who asked why so much 
great music so rapidly became stale with repetition. 
Terpander merely tried to answer my question. He 
never suggested repetition as a final test of the wsthetic 
value of a work of art. 

To return to “ The Soldier’s Tale.’ I have admitted 
that continued repetition has endeared it to me, and 
that I can imagine myself playing it over indefinitely. 
The reason for this lack of fatigue and increasing 
appreciation is the rhythmical quality, a rhythmical 
quality, moreover, which expresses itself in a pattern. 
It is obvious that if one is going to have a wallpaper, 


one is less likely to be fatigued by a conventional 
pattern than by a series of emotional illustrations. To 
take an example. If one were offered a choice between 
a pattern of pomegranate leaves and fruit and flower 
and a series of pictures of Claudius poisoning his 
brother in the orchard, or of Maud coming into the 
garden, we should most of us choose the pomegranate 
pattern. If Terpander were content to claim that for a 
limited record library the works of Bach and Stravinsky 
are a wiser investment than the works of Beethoven 
I would with certain reservations agree with him. 
But I do not feel, without hearing an extension 
and elaboration of his argument, that I can accept 
the suggestion that an ability to sustain infinite 
repetition is a mark of esthetic superiority. After 
listening over and over again to ‘‘ The Soldier’s Tale,”’ 
I have discovered it to be a satisfying rhythmic exercise, 
but I find its intellectual and emotional content no 
larger than I thought it was, and I am convinced that 


no amount of repetition will reveal any more. I find 
that a comparison between ‘“‘ The Soldier’s Tale” and 
Ravel’s ‘“ Bolero” will certainly establish ‘* The 


Soldier’s Tale” as a superior creation. The “‘ Bolero ” 
makes an immediate appeal, but it will not stand a 
repetition indefinitely, and the ‘‘ Bolero ” is as much of 
an attempt at pattern as “‘ The Soldier’s Tale.” The 
‘“‘ Bolero ”’ is a pattern which fails probably because it 
is too obvious. Another weakness of ‘“‘ The Soldier’s 
Tale ’’ seems to me its programme. I do not feel that 
cur appreciation of the music is in the least helped by 
being told the story of the Devil and the Princess. Let 
me quote: ‘‘ The Princess, becoming inquisitive, is 
anxious to know something of her husband’s past life. 
After giving certain details, the Soldier expresses a wish 
to visit his mother once more. The Princess persuades 
him to venture the journey. As he crosses the frontier, 
the Devil confronts him with a violin and plays. The 
Devil thereupon drags his unfortunate victim to 
perdition.”’ All this is supposed to be contained on the 
last side of the third dise, but what is the value of such 
a key? No doubt on the stage the dancing would be 
effective enough, but when we do not see the dancing 
and only read the programme, all this talk about devils 
and soldiers and princesses merely interferes with 
the objectivity which Terpander extols, for clearly, if 
Terpander and myself and half a dozen readers of 
Tue GRAMOPHONE try to visualise for ourselves the 
action of which the music is an illustration we shall each 
individually visualise something entirely distinct. I can 
thoroughly enjoy “‘ The Soldier’s Tale ”’ as a display of 
rhythm, but my very enjoyment of it is due as much 
as anything else to the purity of its rhythmic effect, 
and the programme is a boring intrusion with which I 
can dispense. Terpander would certainly agree with me 
in deprecating the widely spread enjoyment of music 
not as music but as incidental music to some drama of 
the listener’s fancy. If a correspondent wrote to me 
that when he listened to the second movement of 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony he had a vision in his 
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mind’s eye of thousands of angels in pink flannelette 
marching up a mountain of glass, I should express the 
same polite interest | express when somebody tells me 
about the dream be had last night ; but I should feel a 
desiccating boredom within myself at having to listen 
to such nonsense. If people wish to provide a setting 
for music, let them do it ; but let them keep quiet about 
it, and not inflict that setting on other people. And 
that which we demand from listeners we might demand 
from composers. A knowledge of Wagner’s motives 
helps us to appreciate the ingenuity of The Ring, but it 
adds nothing to our enjoyment of the music. Nor, I am 
almost inclined to argue, does our knowledge of the 
story assist our appreciation of the music. I will go 
further still, a little nervously, and suggest that the less 
one sees Wagner operas on the stage, the more one 
_ enjoys the music of them. And what I want Terpander 
to explain clearly is why the extremely modern com- 
posers in whom he discerns an affinity with Bach invite 
the aid of other arts for this coldly objective music 
which they are supposed to be producing. Bach 
managed to write his Forty-eight Preludes without 
calling in the aid of fairy stories or folk tales, and I 
simply cannot believe that we are back again in pure 
music so long as programmes are attached to it. It is 
true we can discard the programme to enjoy ‘‘ The 
Soldier’s Tale,” but why handicap one’s enjoyment 
with a burden which has to be thrown away before we 
can get down to the music ? 

No, I think the explanation of our discontent after 
a long repetition of Beethoven and Brahms, or of any of 
the music of the nineteenth century, is the fact that 
mankind is passing into a new stage of evolution, and 
that our discontent with Beethoven is due to our 
realisation that we have stepped beyond him. This 
does not mean that I think Stravinsky has stepped 
above Beethoven. Still less does it mean that in a later 
posterity’s evaluation of musical genius Stravinsky will 
be granted a fame or a merit anywhere near to 
Beethoven’s. Yet, however unpleasant it may be for 
reactionaries like myself, we have to face the emergence 
of a new human being as different from ourselves as we 
are presumably different from paleolithic man. The 
fierce feeling against war which animates the younger 
generation is inspired by their instinctive dread of the 
extent to which another great war might postpone their 
progress toward the new era which is so rapidly 
approaching. I myself view that new era with the 
liveliest feelings of horror, but I am not sufficiently 
unimaginative to suppose that the signs of violent 
change everywhere apparent are a temporary condition. 
A more bitter conservative than the most purple-faced 
Conservative back-bencher, I am not unimaginative 
enough to suppose that the Conservative party is any- 
thing else except a corpse whose occasional symptoms 
of life are no more than the muscular reactions we may 
behold when a fowl’s neck has been wrung. 


It seems to me that as emotion precedes reason in 
the development of the individual, so in any fresh 


development of the race the emotional reaction will take 
a similar precedence. Already the emotions of the 
younger generation are much more profoundly different 
than most of us in middle age seem to grasp. And it is 
this emotional change which is so rapidly and so ruth- 
lessly discarding the emotional stimuli of the past. The 
new epoch beginning will proceed in due course to the 
exhaustion of itself in giving birth to the mighty 
creative geniuses who are probably years away from 
being born yet. Whether it is worth while for old- 
fashioned people (and old-fashioned now means some- 
thing much more tremendous in its difference than 
perhaps it has ever meant before in the history of the 
human race) to procure for themselves a dim apprehen- 
sion of what is coming by attempting to understand the 
infantile stammerings of this new epoch already to be 
heard in the most modern art is a decision which every 
old-fashioned individual must decide for himself. 
Meanwhile, the gramophone affords those who desire to 
make this experiment in music an opportunity to do so. 
I now invite Terpander to indicate to us what he 
conceives to be the compensation for trying to under- 
stand these first stammerings of a new world; that 
they are nothing better than stammerings I am firmly 
convinced. 

In the next number I hope to return to more familiar 
music, and write about the last issue of the Connoisseur’s 
Catalogue which awaits me at Barra. The month after 
that I hope Terpander will give me something more to 
talk about, and inspire as much correspondence as he 
did before. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


De Groot 

Last month it was Harry Dearth who was taken from the 
ranks of living recording artists. This month it is David de 
Groot, who made England his home ever since he came here at 
the turn of the century, a boy of twenty, and who has died 
amongst us all too soon after the news of his retirement from 
active work at the ag» of fifty-two. Mr. Meadmore’s article on 
his romantic career, ** When de Groot Fiddled for Pennies,” 
will be remembered in THE GRAMOPHONE for December 1931, 
and there is little to add to it, except a tribute to his memory 
from the thousands and tens of thousands for whom his lithe 
figure, his whimsical sardonic smile and his never-failing sense of 
showmanship had all the glamour of a finely cut jewel, and from 
those millions for whom, especially in the war-years, his H.M.V. 
records have had memorable associations. 


RENE ce ROY rauisy 


Only Records made by this Famous Continental Artiste 
Bach Sonata in E flat major. With Kathleen Long (Pianoforte) 
ED AIES! 2, Sa RL Two Records, Nos. 135 and 136 (6/- each) 


Handel Sonata No. 3 in G major. With Kathleen Long (Pianoft.) 
aden apeiadstahen tates ke nelllunaiaiad One Record, No. 137 (6/-) 


Mozart Quartet in D major (K.285). With Mangeot (Violin), 
Howard (Viola), and Withers (’Cello) 
sclatithihi nagar in Two Records, Nos. 112 and 113 (6/- each) 


THE NATIONAL GRAMOPHONIC SOCIETY 
10a Soho Square, London, W.|! 
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The Gramophone and the Singer 


GRAMOPHONE 


STARS AT COVENT 


GARDEN 


by HERMAN KLEIN 


NCERTAINTY as to the future of Covent Garden 

Opera-house invests witha peculiarinterest theseason 
now in progress there, for it may be the last time that 
those historic walls will re-echo to the sounds of lyric 
drama or the voices of famous lyric artists, German, 
Italian, or otherwise. Let us continue to hope, whilst 
the powers that be are making up their minds, that the 
long-threatened end may not be yet. If, however, the 
ery of “ Wolf!” should prove this time to be well 
founded, there will at least be some satisfaction in 
reflecting that the season which “ ends this strange, 
-eventful history ’’ was among the best of recent years, 
and that it witnessed a welcome union of the forces 
upon which (and whom) the whole future of opera in 
this country now depends. 

For another thing, it has again convinced me that the 
right executive material—inclusive of a judicious 
admixture of native talent—is to be found available in 
bad times even more readily than in good, when 
competition is keener and big artists demand more 
unreasonable fees. I have been given to understand 
that the “stars”? of the German performances just 
concluded were content to accept slightly lower cachets 
than in previous years; and there were assuredly 
emphatic reasons for their so doing—reasons purely 
financial, of course, and in no one instance due toa 
diminishing scale of artistic value. I failed, indeed, to 
detect any sort of falling-off in the work of those whose 
admirable records have made their names as household 
words to the gramophone world. Like the records 
themselves, their voices are resisting wear-and-tear in 
a manner that is simply astonishing. Take as examples 
Lotte Lehmann, Frida Leider and Maria Olszewska, or, 
among the men, Lauritz Melchior, Friedrich Schorr, 
Herbert Janssen, Eduard Habich, and Otto Helgers. 
Never have they declaimed Wagner with such a wealth 
of wonderful tone and perfected art. 

Disappointing Sir Thomas Beecham’s Rosenkavalier 
was in many respects, but chiefly through no fault of his 
own. No one could have expected him to re-duplicate 
the performance of 1913 minus the cast to work the 
miracle; he had not the Eva von der Osten for 
Oktavian, the Claire Dux for Sophie, the Paul Kniipfer 
or the Richard Mayr for Baron Ochs, though he had an 
even finer Marschallin than Margarete Siems in Lotte 
Lehmann. Comparisons may be futile in a sense, but 
to a certain extent they are unavoidable. Lotte 
Lehmann is one of those great artists who satisfy as 
completely whether seen and heard or heard only 


without being seen. She is an extraordinarily good 
actress ; therefore in order to appreciate and enjoy her 
embodiment of the Marschallin in the fullest degree, 
one must see her in the part. Adela Kern simply had 
the wrong idea of the character of Sophie, and her 
singing failed to match the merit of her records ; while 
Eva Hadrabova, whose records I have never heard, 
was even farther from suggesting either the personality 
or the voice of an Oktavian. As for Alexander Kipnis, 
a singer par excellence, but no actor for the réle of the 
old Viennese roué, I would sooner have listened to one 
of his Mozart airs or his lieder than the whole of his 
efforts in Strauss’s opera. The real joy of the evening 

as the Marschallin. It will dwell in the memory as a 
classic. 

On the other hand, there will be other Sieglindes to 
equal Lotte Lehmann’s moving impersonation, beauti- 
ful as it is. It helped materially to impart distinction 
to the Walkiire performance ; but the strength of the 
cast as a whole was the clou there. I find no sign of 
deterioration in Schorr’s Wotan or Olszewska’s Fricka ; 
and little, if any, in Frida Leider’s Briinnhilde, that is, 
till the fatigues of Gotterdémmerung at last begin to tell 
their tale. Comparing in my mind the efforts of these 
artists with their best records of the same music, the 
freshness and stamina of their voices gave one more 
proof that Wagner in reasonable doses will never injure 
those who know how to sing him. It was the same with 
Lauritz Melchior’s Siegfried, especially in the fearless 
hero’s more youthful aspect. His splendid ringing 
notes here suggested the boy, not his figure ; whereas in 
the final drama it was Melchior’s manly height and 
dignity of gesture that fitted the picture even better 
than his vigour, which for minutes enabled him to ward 
off the effects of a fatal stab in the back. At this point 
we all enquired with the chorus, “‘ Hagen, was thu’st 
du?” The new Mime, Hanns Fleischer, made a 
decidedly favourable impression, and the new Erda, 
Mary Jarred (a German-trained Yorkshire contralto), 
won golden opinions with her noble organ and pure 
declamation. But Herbert Janssen’s Gunther was 
surely good enough to have deserved a less strident, 
tremulous Gutrune than Miss Odette de Foras. Of the 
rest, Fritz Wolff’s Loge and Siegmund and Habich’s 
Alberich were outstanding in this first cycle which 
Robert Heger conducted so well. 

Sir Thomas Beecham’s first Tristan of the season was 
partly spoiled through the illness of Frida Leider. That 
contretemps upset everyone except the orchestra, which 
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was unsurpassable throughout. It appeared to drive 
Lauritz Melchior into forcing his voice terribly ; it 
certainly urged Maria Olszewska to seek the limelight 
as a melodramatic Brangine that was quite at 
variance with tradition. Happily the other men were 
up to their wonted mark, and the soprano who flew 
from Cologne to replace the absent one at least acquitted 
herself creditably. I cannot honestly say that Frau 
Henny Trundt’s voice or singing yielded any thrills ; she 
probably experienced more herself whilst in the air on 
her way to Croydon. But she is a sound artist, and her 
facial expression denotes intelligence, notwithstanding 
that her frown and her smile look dangerously alike for 
an angry princess who unwittingly swallows a love- 
potion. You cannot tell exactly which emotion is 
coming to the surface. Most of the singing in this 
Tristan was below the level that we are accustomed to in 
the records of the work. 

Happily Mme. Frida Leider was able to appear and 
distinguish herself in the repetition of Tristan und 
Isolde, but that performance I did not hear. Those who 
were present were loud in their praises of Walter 
Widdop’s Tristan, which big part the Yorkshire tenor 
then sang in German for the first time. His reputation 
as an operatic and a Wagnerian singer is obviously 
growing apace. The northern county further supplied 
a splendid Fricka No. II in Miss Mary Jarred, and her 
future career can hardly fail to be a brilliant one. 
A successor to Kirkby Lunn is badly needed. The 
Parsifal performance attained on the whole a higher 
level than usual. Fritz Wolff did well in the title-réle, 
which, owing to the previous omission of his name, 
I feared was going to be sung by Mime in the person of 
Hanns Fleischer! But the pleasantest surprise of all 
was the excellent Kundry, Gertrud Riinger, another 
unexpected new-comer whose name is quite unfamiliar. 
Her rich tones should record extremely well, and, as 
she is unlikely to have another chance of appearing here 
in opera for some time, I advise her to send us some 
gramophone samples of them as quickly as may be. 
It were needless to dwell on the fine singing of Friedrich 
Schorr as Amfortas or of Alexander Kipnis as Gurne- 
manz; each in turn was a delight. The orchestra, 
too, under Robert Heger, added yet one more to its 
triumphs during this brief but memorable Wagner 
season. 

The death of Colonel Blois on May the 16th aroused 
the sincere regret of all who knew him personally, in 
addition to the vast crowd of opera-goers who had 
profited by his zeal and energy in the management of 
Covent Garden during the last two Syndicates. He 
was a clever amateur musician and had a flair for 
discovering good singers. He once told me he felt sure 
the day would come when our native tongue would 
reign supreme amid the polyglot mélange known as 
“* international opera.”’ He also had faith in the future 
of the present fusion—with Sir Thomas Beecham in the 
forefront of the scheme. What a pity he should not 
have lived to witness its realisation ! 





Verdt’s “ Falstaff” —Columbia Album 

By many good judges Verdi’s swan-song is held to be 
his greatest opera ; and maybe they are not far wrong. 
In any case, it is beyond question his most difficult. 
Hard for singers, hard for an audience to follow, | 
cannot help attributing to its swift, tricky, complicated 
musical movement not a little of the slow growth of its 
popularity. Otherwise, it has everything in its favour— 
Shakespeare’s delicious comedy of The Merry Wives, 
Boito’s masterly moulding of it into operatic shape, 
and a setting by the grand old man of music (when 
well on in his eighties) that might well be termed a 
miraculous achievement. 

Falstaff was first performed at La Scala—whence 
comes also this first complete gramophonic recording— 
on February 9th, 1893. In the following year it was 
mounted at Covent Garden with Pessina in Maurel’s 
superb creation of the title part, Arimondi in his 
original réle of Pistol, Giulia Ravogli (now Mrs. Harrison 
Cripps) as Mistress Quickly, Olga Olghina as Anne Page, 
and Mancinelli conducting. Both here and in Paris 
(where Verdi himself attended the premiére) the opera 
had a warm reception, and Stanford in an article in the 
Fortnightly expressed the opinion that it might meet 
with greatest success out of Italy, where ‘ the masses 
were more or less taken aback by its novelty and 
uncompromising idealism.”’ But this prediction, if in 
some measure verified, has not proved true with regard 
to the interpretation of Falstaff, wherein, as with 
Otello, the Italians have invariably won the highest 
laurels. It is a work that seems to have been written 
by an Italian for his own countrymen, and I know of 
no other nationality that could have approached for 
that reason the degree of all-round excellence attained 
in the Columbia album under notice. It has the very 
quality of ‘‘ joyous lightness ’’—to use his own words— 
that Verdi found lacking in parts of the Paris perform- 
ance. I cannot imagine his being other than amazed 
and delighted with the crispness, the sparkling bright- 
ness, the extraordinary speed and accuracy of this 
performance. 

The opera, which is in three acts and six scenes, is 
reproduced on fourteen discs, numbered from LX 241 to 
LX254, and the following is the cast :—John Falstaff, 


Giacomo Rrimint; Alice Ford, Pia TassiNArti; 
Nannetta, Ines A. TeLuini; Quickly, AuRoRA 
Buapes; Fenton, Rosert p’ALEssio; Meg Page, 


Rita Monticone ; Ford, Emitio Guirarpint; Pistol, 
SALVATORE BaccaLoni; Dr. Caius, EMILIO VENTURINI ; 
and Bardolph, Giuseppe Nesst; with the Milan 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Cav. L. MoLasout. 
Nearly half of these names will be familiar to readers ; 
anyhow, the entire ensemble consists of artists thor- 
oughly at home, not oniy in their parts, but in the 
technique of gramophone recording. The voices, too, 
are of genuine power and satisfying quality, while the 
aptness with which they have been selected is proved 
by the fact that they fit the music like a glove. 
{[erMAN KLEIN. 
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THE 


START OF 


VOLUME XI 


by CHRISTOPHER STONE 


EFORE we settle down to explore the claims of the 

current records upon our attention, we may well 
pause to pass a vote of thanks to Mr. Alex. McLachlan 
for the new Index to Vol. X. This is very largely a 
labour of love and, unless I am misled by first impres- 
sions, it is a more accurate and comprehensive index 
than any of its predecessors ; and although there are 
more composers listed under the heading ‘‘ Works,” 
there are actually, in spite of the H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogue, a hundred fewer titles than last year. 

This section is particularly important, so that any 
errors or misprints in it that readers may notice 
should be forwarded to the London Office for the 
purpose of an errata page in July or August. 

Two subjects which Mr. McLachlan is anxious to 
deal with in more generous fashion in next year’s Index 
are those with which Mr. P. G. Hurst and Mr. Edgar 
Jackson are concerned. Each would provide material 
for a considerable section and the size of the Index 
would necessarily be increased. But it can hardly be 
doubted that a larger number of readers would be 
induced to buy copies if they could be sure of adequate 
references to ‘‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ or to “‘ Dance and 
Popular Rhythmic.” 

In parenthesis let me thank a reader for drawing 
attention to the fact that the little picture at the head 
of Mr. Jackson’s monthly articles has been borrowed 
or rather stolen by an advertiser in the Rangoon Gazette. 
The Rhythm Imps, as he calls them, are becoming 
world famous. They give place to a new design this 
month. 

To return to the Index. It will be found that Mr. 
McLachlan has given extra care to cross-references in 
the “* Miscellaneous ”’ section, to simplify the following 
up of subjects related to each other ; and he has asked 
me to invite suggestions for improving the value of the 
Index in other ways. 

My own grievous experience of trying to keep my 
set of ‘‘ Notes and Queries ” complete and up to date, 
bound and indexed year by year, leads me to advise 
readers not to risk the chance of feeling the need for an 
index after it is out of print. Thisis one of the most tire- 
some things that can happen to.casual, procrastinating 
folk ; and seeing that during the last ten years nothing 
about the current history of the gramophone and of 
works recorded has been published that can be com- 
pared with the annual indexes to THE GRAMOPHONE, it 

‘will in future be extremely difficult to collect informa- 
tion on the subject or to trace particular dates and 
recordings anywhere else. 

On the threshold of the new volume it is interesting 
to note that the personnel of our readersislittlechanged. 
Financial anemia has caused a few even of our original 


readers to leave hold, but when we can trace these 
cases, we do our best to show sympathy by putting 
them on the free list for a few months till they can 
afford their subscriptions again. Their places are 
taken by the two new classes of reader who have been 
attracted either through radio or through Mr. Edgar 
Jackson’s reviews, and whatever the jealous old-timers 
may say in protest, we have a constant accession of 
new blood representing gramophone-owners who have 
somehow managed to exist without THE GRAMOPHONE 
in previous years but are now going through the 
same acclimatisation as our earlier readers. 

I suppose that in some sense I ought to sponsor the 
admission of many of these radio adherents to the 
happy family. They have been accustomed to listen 
to broadcasts of records, and they have for one reason 
or another written to me at the B.B.C. for information 
or advice. In replying I have invited them to make the 
acquaintance of THE GRAMOPHONE if in my opinion 
they are the sort of music lovers who would find it just 
what they want. 

These recruits are very heartily welcome. In these 
days it is a struggle to maintain circulation, and, as 
from the start in 1923, we have depended for this on 
the good-will and evangelism of existing readers, who 
have never failed us. 

“It is obvious that you are still the only man 
writing who understands this subject,” says a Leeds 
reader in a letter. ‘‘ It is very gratifying to be able to 
obtain THE GRAMOPHONE for your review alone.” 

Need I make it clear that this letter was addressed 
to Mr. Edgar Jackson? He has a big following, and 
just as everyone who is interested in technical research 
and development must somehow read Mr. P. Wilson’s 
articles, so no dance enthusiast dare buy his molten 
dance records without knowing what Mr. Jackson has 
said about them. 


The letters and postcards that I received about my 
article last month, in which I asked whetherthe present 
date of broadcasting new records was a convenient one 
and whether the publishing of the programmes in THE 
GRAMOPHONE would be useful to readers, have been 
numerous, and I take this opportunity of thanking the 
writers. Actually the B.B.C. is changing the date again 
at the end of June from Saturday afternoons 1.45 to 
2.45 to Thursday afternoons 1.15 to 2.15 begin- 
ning on June 29th, and I fancy the earlier hour will 
at least be welcomed. As to the reprinting of pro- 
grammes in THE GRAMOPHONE, opinions differ, and in 
any case there is no space in this number available for 
them. 

In fact, space is hard to find for all sorts of things 
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this month which deserve to have an airing. Corre- 
spondence is cut to three pages, and many of our 
letter-writers will be disappointed. The start of a 
series of ‘“‘Gramophone Programmes and Notes’’ is 
postponed till next month. 

This is due to the decision to include a complete 
review of all the records added to the H.M.V. Con- 
noisseurs’ Catalogue last month—a course which 
certainly facilitates reference to it, though at a first 
reading the cumulative effect of so many records is 
likely to be disgruntling. I am reminded of a pathetic 
letter from Woodhall Spa, in which a reader describes 
the causes that have led him not to renew his annual 
subscription. He will save thereby enough to buy two 
6s. records, and, besides, his wife has at last convinced 
him “that THe GRAMOPHONE is a magazine for rich 
men only, and that it does one harm rather than good, 
since it sets up longings that have not the faintest 
chance of being satisfied. . . . I shall never be able to 
afford such delights.”’ 

At first sight this glut of desirable records, if you 
include all that Columbia and Decca-Polydor and 
Parlophone are adding to them every month, is simply 
overloading the market. But the pinch of famine is 
steadily enhancing the value for sustaining food rather 
than cream-buns. 

Not only the specialist firms who advertise in THE 
GRAMOPHONE but general stores like Selfridge’s report 
this same increased demand for the better music on 
records. 

By the time these lines appear the huge new gramo- 
phone and wireless department on the third floor at 
Selfridge’s will probably be opened and the presiding 
genius, Mr. Wragge, has enlisted (or saddled himself 
with) my advice in choosing the titles of the Key 
Records which are to be put on the market by Messrs. 
Selfridge at the exemplary price of 1s. (10 in.). 


The other evening I enjoyed the privilege of 
responding to the toast of The Guests at the annual 
banquet of The Symphonic Players at Brighton. Mr. 
Herbert Menges, the conductor of this mixed amateur- 
professional orchestra which has done such splendid 
work for music in Brighton ever since it started as a 
small string orchestra eight years ago, had asked me 
perhaps more because I was living in the neighbourhood 
and could deputise for a distinguished absentee than 
because I was the sort of guest that the Symphonic 
Players would welcome with sympathy. But none the 
less I felt a little wave of irony enter my soul as I rose 
to my feet to speak to this company of music-makers ; 
and thrown out of balance by the thrilling voice of Dale 
Smith who had just been singing, as almost only he 
can sing, to us, I forgot the compliments that I had 
meant to express and blurted out what amounted to 
an accusation against musicians in general that they 
were doing more harm to themselves and to the public 
than they realised in not bothering to possess the 
best gramophones available and in not buying records 


of the best music. I suggested that the Symphonic 
Players as a body ought to be equipped with a really 
good instrument and a library of records. 

This was a theme that might well be expanded at 
some length, because it is as idiotic for a musician, 
amateur or professional, not to have access to a radio 
set and a gramophone, electric or acoustic, of the 
highest standard of reproduction, as for him to be 
content with an ill-printed and inaccurate piano 
transcription of an orchestral work that he wishes 
to study. Far too many musicians are completely 
unaware of the intrinsic pleasure that they could 
derive from fine records finely reproduced: in fact 
it would not be an extravagance to suggest that more 
antediluvian gramophones are being used to-day by 
music-teachers and music-students than by the un- 
enlightened public. It is no wonder that the fight for 
recognition of gramophonery makes slow headway 
among those who ought to have been the pioneers of 
recorded music. 

It is not merely a question of money. Goodness 
knows, all music-lovers find it hard enough to afford a 
really good gramophone and an adequate library of 
records ; but the musicians ought to be the strongest 
advocates of a high standard and the most determined 
practisers of thrift to save up money for a new gramo- 
phone and more records. What have they done to 
help the two inventions that have come to revolutionise 
the musical world in which they live ? What propor- 
tion of professional musicians’ names will be found in 
the list of subscribers to the Sibelius Society or the Hugo 
Wolf Society or any of the noteworthy efforts to use 
the gift of recording for its most beneficent purposes ? 
Why have the great music-teaching institutions of the 
country not long ago taken steps to ensure that modern 
British compositions, especially songs, are available in 
recorded form? 

However, none of this did I say to the Symphonic 
Players at their annual banquet, because it would have 
been grossly inappropriate to their case, as well as 
rather tactless. 

Instead, I told them a story which the night com- 
missionaire at Broadcasting House had told me, and 
I left them to draw the moral from the tale. 

It was of a householder who found a small boy knock- 
ing at his door, and offering him a box of manure for 
the price of a penny. 

‘“ All right,” he said. ‘‘ Tip it out on that rose bed, 
and here’s your penny. Good night.”’ 

The next evening the lad reappeared with another 
boxful. 

““T don’t want it,” said the householder ; 
never mind, I’ll have it. A penny, isn’t it ?” 

** No, sir, this lot’s tuppence.”’ 

“What ! Why tuppence ?” 

‘“* Well, sir, you see—last night when I came round 
here another boy pinched my shovel. This lot is all 
hand-picked.” 


* but 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF OPERA. By Herman 
Klein. (Routledge, 10s. 6d. net.) 


I expect that many readers of this book will feel some 
curiosity as to what exactly is meant by the term “‘ Golden 
Age,” in the view of so unusually wide and lengthy an 
experience as that of Mr. Herman Klein ; and that those with 
precious thirty-year-old memories may feel a certain nervous- 
ness lest they may be found to have lived in a fool’s paradise. 
Each age may be expected to have its own views, and 
Mr. Klein’s is that the period of operatic decline began to set 
in soon after the turn of the century ; and that although several 
glorious seasons of opera followed, these were really more in 
the nature of a twilight, or, at the best, of an Indian summer. 
At the opening of the twentieth century, although Patti and 
Albani had recently made their farewells, Jean and Edouard 
de Reszke, Calvé, Tamagno, Plancon, Eames, Renaud, and 
Adams were still in full song, but their retirement shortly 
afterwards left many blanks, and was a heavy offset against the 
coming of Caruso, the continuation of Melba, and the occasional 
reappearances of Maurel, Battistini, and Ancona, all of whom 
were distinctly “‘ getting on,” though still singing superbly. 

It is easy to see Mr. Klein’s viewpoint, with such a vista of 
glorious memories behind him, but the Edwardian era did not 
depend entirely upon the remnants of the past. It witnessed the 
rise of La Bohéme, in which Melba and Caruso made history, as 
did Destinn, Caruso, and Scotti in Butterfly. We can, however, 
see in retrospect that the beginnings of ‘ operdimmerung ” 
were apparent,and it must be admitted that Mr. Klein is right. 

He has chosen the time for his publication well, as there are 
undoubted signs of a revival of interest, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in the singers of the “Golden Age’; the very 
appearance in print of the famous names has been enough to 
arouse the memories of old opera-goers to something very like 
enthusiasm—a feeling which is shared to a highly significant 
extent by the post-war generation. 

It is a work of art to have compressed so much information 
into a comparatively small space, and at the same time to have 
retained the narrative form throughout. We have the impres- 
sion, though it is not forced upon us, that Mr. Klein and the 
Opera were almost interchangeable terms : he was indispensable 
to it, both as an expert and a negotiator : he engaged Battistini, 
reconciled Patti and Jean de Reszke, and arranged Patti’s 
farewell—achievements which leave us in no doubt as to the 
value of his services to Opera in gencral and to Augustus Harris 
in particular. At the age of seven he heard Jenny Lind, and he 
seemed to be in some way connected with all the milestones of 
opcratic history: the Meyerbeer craze, Nilsson, Patti, Otello, 
the de Reszkes, Pagliacci, Ternina, Wagner, and Verdi. The 
procession of events and persons seems cndless, and the author 
has something to say about all of them, to which his vast 
experience and obviously great tact give a personal touch that 
opera-lovers will not fail to recognise. I doubt whether I have 
ever heard of a more charming compliment being paid to any- 
body than when on the eve of the realisation of Jean de Reszke’s 
ambition to sing T'ristan in German, Mr. Klein, being unable 
to be present on the following night, was invited to supper by 
Nordica to mect the brothers. ‘‘ Supperover . . . Mr. Amherst 
Webber went to the piano, apparently as prearranged, and 
started the love scene from Act 2 of Tristan. Still sitting at the 
table, my hostess and Jean de Reszke began that marvellous 
duet, both singing in German ; and they never left off till they 
had finished it. This they did for me con amore—an act of 
friendship which I can never forget. . . .” 

This book is a work of reference and a volume of memories ; 
it comes from the right source, and is written in the right way. 
That every reader of “‘ Collectors’ Corner ”’ will want a copy is a 
foregone conclusion, and I can assure others that if they have 
been waiting for a book like this, they need wait no longer. 


P. Gs. i. 


AROUND MUSIC. By Kaikhosru Sorabji. (The 
Unicorn Press, 15s.) 


In the dedication to Mr. Robert Lorenz which we find at the 
beginning of this book, Mr. Sorabji protests against the 
** gentlemanly eunuchism that is the bane of musical criticism,” 
and hopes that what he has to say will, at any rate, not be 
regarded as “ gentlemanly.” I do not want to hurt his feelings, 
but, to tell the truth, I have found nothing “ caddish ” at all 
in this book (‘‘ caddish”’ is the opposite of ‘‘ gentlemanly,” 
I suppose). In his essays on ‘The Decline of the Public 
Concert,” ‘‘ Fashions in Piane Methods,” ‘ Although No 
Longer in the Fashion,” ‘‘ Oriental Atmosphere,” ‘‘ The Value 
of Professional Criticism,” ‘‘ Against Italian Opera Singers,” 
and elsewhere he has some hard things to say about what he 
regards as abuses. But several of these things have been said 
before—and just as pungently—by writers who make no claim 
to ‘“ ungentlemanliness.”” To hate what one believes to be 
false and to attack it with all the power of one’s pen is neither 
so unusual nor so ‘‘ ungentlemanly * as Mr. Sorabji seems to 
believe. 

The arrangement of the book is chaotic, as the author 
frankly admits, and the thirty-four essays cover a wide range 
of subjects. The gramophone is discussed only once—in the 
essay on ‘‘ The Decline of the Public Concert ’’—and in this 
place Mr. Sorabji offers a well-earned bouquet to our old friend 
Mr. E. M. Ginn. Essays on ‘“ Busoni,” ‘‘ Medtner,” ‘‘ The 
Symphonies of Mahler,’”’ ‘‘ The Opera Fantasies of Liszt,’ and 
“The Organ Works of Reger” give one a fair idea of where 
Mr. Sorabji’s sympathies lie ; and even if we do not all share 
them, it is well worth while reading his thoroughly well- 
informed account of music which, as he justly says, is too 
little known in this country. We find, moreover, as we proceed 
that behind Mr. Sorabji’s ‘feline clawishness ’’ there lies a 
genuine and passionate idealism that deserves and wins our 
respect. If with that idealism is blended a streak of fanaticism 
that makes him do less than justice to points of view other than 
his own (as, for instance, in the essays on ‘“ Musical 
Appreciation’ and ‘‘Composers and the Recognition of 
Contemporaries ”’), well, we must accept this as the defect of a 
rare and admirable quality. 

Mr. Sorabji’s vigorous style is marred in places by long 
parentheses that make some of his sentences difficult to disen- 
tangle. But for the most part the book reads easily. I can 
heartily recommend it to all who are interested in contemporary 
musical problems and who are not shocked by an occasionally 
unconventional point of view. One can enjoy the vehemence 
of Mr. Sorabji’s onslaught even when, as sometimes happens, 
one finds oneself in the op] osite camp. 

PETER LATHAM. 


NEW THIRD EDITION 


TELEVISION 
TO-DAY & TO-MORROW 


By Sydney Moseley and H. J. Barton Chapple, Wh.Sc., B.Sc., A.M.LE.E. 
T siss is a splendid book for the television enthu- 





siast and experimenter. It has been enlarged 
by additional information to bring it right up 
to date, and gives a vivid account of television’s 
early fight for existence and of its amazing subse- 
quent development. 3rd Ed. 7/6 net. 
GRAMOPHONE says:—‘“* Anyone who desires to increase an insatiable appetite 


on Televison should get this book. . . . The various technicalities are dealt with 
in understandable language.” 


PITMAN, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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BROADCASTING OF RECORDS 


B3: the courtesy of the B.B.C. I am allowed to publish this 
photograph taken of me as I was preparing to broadcast 
records one Saturday afternoon. At least it answers the 
numerous enquiries that I get from time to time about the 
pick-ups used, the method of transmission, etc. There are 
two turn-tables, each marked stroboscopically round the rim 
so as to show, by means of the alternating current of the electric 
light globe above my head, that the records are being played 
correctly at 78 revolutions to the minute. Accuracy of pitch 
is thus ensured except when I am playing Decca-Polydor, 
Decca, Brunswick or Panachord recordings made at 79 or 80 
revolutions: for all of these I have to adjust the speed according 
to the studios in which they were recorded. 

The Garrard motors are electric and are kept running from 
the moment I enter the studio till the last record is finished. 
The pick-ups are Burndept ; the gilt needles are either Edison 
Bell Chromic or else Golden 
Pyramids, and are only used 
for one side of a record. 

There are alternative methods 
of operation, by the switch or 
the mixer. When the peg in 
the top left-hand corner of the 
black box in front of me is pro- 
truding horizontally the switch 
system is used, and the three- 
way pointer in the right-hand 
top corner controls the trans- 
mission. When I wish to speak 
into the microphone, the 
pointer is set straight upwards; 
when a record is started on 
the nearer (to me) turn-table, I 
switch the pointer to the right a 
or, when on the further turn- 
table, to the left. The three 
larger knobs of the potentio- 
meter below are kept at the 
furthest position possible to 
the right. 

When it is desired to use the 
mixer—if, for instance, records 
are to be faded into each other 
or if I wish to fade down the 
music and to speak into the microphone at the same time— 
the peg at the top left-hand corner is pressed downwards, 
Then the three potentiometer control knobs below come into 
play. The centre one controls the microphone, the one on 
my right controls the right-hand pick-up, the one on the left 
the other. 

Using the mixer is more tricky than using the switch, because 
the three knobs also control volume and by turning any of 
them anti-clockwise the volume is diminished. It is at its 
maximum when the white line on the knob is horizontal to 
the right. 

When a record is being played no sound is heard in the studio 
except the “‘ singing” of the needle as it traverses the record 
grooves, and I am able to open letters or to talk to the 
announcer without fear of any sounds escaping unawares 
through the microphone to the outer world. But I have a pair 
of headphones on which I can hear the transmission of the 
record and make sure that I have put on theright side of it and 
that the needle is functioning properly. 


conn 


— 


‘ 


After having given this lucid explanation of my share in a 
broadcast of records I leave it to listeners to detect, whenever 
I make a mistake, which knob it is that I have forgotten to 
turn or have turned in the wrong direction. 


CHRISTOPHER STONE, 


Cc 








STUDIO 4B AT BROADCASTING HOUSE 


DON QUIXOTE IN MUSIC 


HE musical collaboration of Ibert in the talkie version of 

“Don Quixote,” in which Chaliapin and George Robey 
are taking the principal parts, lends a topical interest to the 
many previous occasions on which the work has formed the 
subject of musical composition. Chaliapin himself has made us 
familiar with at least one aria from Massenet’s opera “ Don 
Quichotte,”” of which most of us otherwise would scarcely 
know the existence. Strauss’ tone-poem of the same name is 
often performed although it has many detractors, whereas the 
reverse is the case with Falla’s much admired ‘“‘ Puppet Show 
of Master Pedro.” 

It will doubtless surprise many music-lovers to learn that 
Cervantes’ masterpiece has inspired over a hundred composi- 
tions, most of them operas. Unfortunately, the greatest works 
of literature do not always make the best music-dramas. Their 
qualities of greatness are often lost in the change of form, while 
they may not happen to possess 
those essential to a good stage 
production. Gounod’s “‘ Faust” 
is a case in point. In Germany 
it is considered so unfaithful 
to Goethe’s poem that opera 
houses will only play it under 
the name of ‘ Margarethe.”’ 
Hence it is scarcely surprising 
if none of the operas dealing 
with Quixote and Panza can 
be counted among the greatest 
works of their composers. 

It is some satisfaction to 
know that the first composer to 
write an opera round the Knight 
of the Doleful Countenance 
was Henry Purcell, even though 
Durfey, who wrote the text, 
so failed to grasp the true 
character of the original and 
over-emphasized its comic side, 
that Purcell’s score, dating from 
1694-5, is now remembered 
only for the first song in the 
Second Act “sung at the knight- 
ing of Don Quixote.” Greater 
success seems to have attended 
a French comic opera entitled ‘‘ Sancho Panza dans son Isle,” 
the libretto by Poinsinet le Jeune and the music by Philidor, 
which was performed on July 8th, 1762, before Louis XV and 
was printed at Avignon six years later. 

‘** Die Hochzeit des Camacho,” an early opera by Mendelssohn, 
is almost forgotten to-day, thus sharing the fate of Salieri’s 
** Don Quijote,” Paisiello’s ‘‘ Don Chisciotte,” and Mercadante’s 
“Les Noces de Gamacho.” 


Nor have a number of modern composers escaped a 


similar oblivion. Which of us can claim to have attended 
performances of Jacques-Dalcroze’s ‘ Sancho,” Anton 
Beer-Walbrun’s ‘Don Quijote,” and Wilhelm Kunzl’s 


‘Don Quixote’? Only in its native land has an opera on 
this theme achieved lasting popularity. If Manuel Garcia’s 
“Don Quijote’ has dropped out of the Spanish repertoire, 
““La Venta de Don Quijote” by the popular Chapi is 
frequently played. 

Of all the above-mentioned works only those by Falla and 
Strauss appear to have any chances of survival. It is early 
yet to forecast how much scope Ibert will have in the 
new sound-film or what will be his musical interpretation 
of one of the greatest themes in all literature. 


RopNEY GALLOP. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


Obituary 

At the end of April one of the pioneers of the gramophone 
industry was released from the pains of his last illness at the 
age of 71 years and was buried in Teddington Cemetery on 
May 2nd. 

This was Mr. C. R. Johnstone, and among his many friends 
who were at the funeral were Mr. H. M. Lemoine, Mr. Eric 
Hough, Mr. P. Willis, Mr. Joseph Batten, Mr. Stanley Kirkby, 
Mr. Harry Hudson, and many other erstwhile fellow-workers 
under the Edison Bell banner. 

Mr. Johnstone joined the Edison United Phonograph 
Company under Colonel Gourard in 1891, and was responsible 
for recording the voices of Gladstone, Florence Nightingale, 
H. M. Stanley, Tennyson, Browning, P. T. Barnum and other 
notabilities. At the outbreak of war in 1914 he was recording 
for the Pathé Company in Russia, and later he joined the 
Vocalion Company as recording manager in the U.S.A., and it 
was not till about 1923 that he came back to England to work 
as recording manager under his old chief, Mr. J. E. Hough. 
When a figure like this from the pioneering days passes on 
with a flutter of reminiscences from the mourners who valued 
his friendship, one realises how much the name Edison Bell 
stands for in phonograpbic history and how desirable it is that 
the goodwill of forty years should be maintained ; for many 
good lives and great hearts have been given to the service 
of that trade mark, which should be kept and held in honour 
if only for that reason. 


The Forty-Eight 

The reception of the first album issued by the Forty-Eight 
Society has not been entirely enthusiastic. Letters have 
reached us from members who are by no means satisfied with 
the choice of Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch to make the records. “I 
simply cannot for the life of me understand why the society 
chose to put forth records containing the numerous technical 
blunders in them,” writes one reader. “ False notes galore 
(and corrections of them, of all things !), slurred and blurred 
passages, halting rhythms and generally sloppy playing.” 

It is to be sincerely hoped that this depressed attitude to 
the enterprise has not been adopted by the more intelligent 
members of the society. Although Mr. Dolmetsch is a young 
man compared with the 88-year-old Widor who has just recorded 
his organ Toccata for H.M.V., he is none the less 75 years old, 
and at the crucial time of the actual recording he was in such 
poor health that Columbia had to send the recording van down 
to Haslemere and make the records in the famous music-room 
under conditions that will long be remembered by those who 
took part in the interrupted sessions. The marvellous thing 
is that the master had the pluck to go through with the 
undertaking. 

Now it is quite possible that these records would not all 
have been passed by the normal committee of the Columbia 
Company, and it is possible that Mr. Dolmetsch himself was 
reluctant to pass them and only did so in view of the formidable 
difficulty and cost of making another attempt to make better 
records. These considerations may induce a certain wistfulness 
among members who only knew the name of Dolmetsch and 
who paid their two guineas for a perfect interpretation and 
perfect recording of “‘ this glorious musis”’ ; but others, who 
have been brought up in the Dolmetsch tradition and the 
Haslemere Festivals, are surely able to appreciate the personal 
and historical interest of the album and to rejoice that a dream 
has been fulfilled. “‘W.R.A.’s” review of the records (‘‘ The 
Pure Milk of Bach,” April, p. 434) is not a criticism of the 
achievement but an appreciation of its significance : and that 
is the attitude which members who joined on the strength of 
the prospectus should surely adopt towards the first output of 
the society. 





The Delians 


The Delius Society, which is rapidly taking shape (the Hon. 
Secretary, 40, Langham Street, W.1, will send particulars to 
anyone who is interested), may, on the other hand, well be open 
to severe criticism if its first album (‘‘ Appalachia ’’ will be 
in it) falls short of a high standard. Sir Thomas Beecham “ has 
consented to be President and to make himself responsible for 
the recording.’* Now that is to most minds a definite guarantee 
that the records will be worth possessing as performances 
and recordings, apart from the merits of the music. No 
Delius lover need hesitate to join, and indeed it is essential 
that public support of the scheme should be wide-spread and 
prompt. Unless adequate funds are forthcoming to ensure 
thoroughly worthy performances, Sir Thomas is not likely to go 
ahead with his undertaking, and another glorious opportunity 
will be lost. 


Short Commons 

Unfortunately we are just too late to tell or remind our 
readers of the London recitals of some of our faithful supporters 
among musicians. On Tuesday, May 30th, Joseph Szigeti was 
to give a violin recital at the Wigmore Hall, with the Ernest 
Bloch sonata that he played for the first performance at the 
Salzburg Festival of 1922, the Stempenyu Suite of Josef Achron 
and Debussy’s violin sonata. 

On the previous night René le Roy and the other members 
of the Quintette Instrumental de Paris were giving the second 
of their two recitals at the same hall; but le Roy will be over 
here again from Paris at the end of June for his own recitals 
which have become an annual feature. Members of the N.G.S. 
at any rate do not need to be told that his flute-playing is of a 
heavenly quality, with pianissimos that fall exquisitely upon 
the ear. 

Then Irene Scharrer and the Honble. William Brownlow 
gave a notable pianoforte and song recital, also at the Wigmore 
Hall, last Saturday afternoon, in aid of Mr. Brownlow’s 
favourite charity, the St. Giles’ Homes for British Lepers ; 
and as often before he showed himself the worthy champion 
of modern British song writers. Surely the time is nearly ripe 
when an album of records of these songs will be produced by 
subscription or other means to make them better known in 
their own country ! 

It is really astonishing to see how few songs by British 
composers have been adequately recorded. Look, for instance, 
at the 1933 Edition of ‘‘ The Chosen List of Good Recordings,” 
issued by E.M.G. Gramophones, a most interesting guide to 
record-buying, to keep. Apart from traditional songs and 
such standard ballads as ‘‘ Eileen Alannah ”’ and ‘‘ Macushla,”’ 
there is not a single English composer in the long list, except 
Liza Lehmann. 

The Gramophone Exchange’s ‘Catalogue of Foreign 
Recordings, 1933,” by the way, is full of good things that one 
either did not know had been recorded or had forgotten about. 
Send for it and see for yourself. 

A pretty compliment was paid to Dr. Malcolm Sargent when 
the Kutcher String Quartet went to his nursing home and 
played to him all the afternoon. 

The Encyclopedia of the World’s Best Recorded Music 
(2nd Edit. 1931), published by The Gramophone Shop of New 
York, is now definitely out of stock, and no more copies will 
be available till the autumn. 


Books Received 

Elgar, His Life and Works. By Basil Maine. Two Volumes. 
(Bell, 14s. net.) 

This Modern Stuff. By Gerald Abraham. Preface by Sir Dan 
Godfrey. (Denis Archer, 2s. 6d. net.) 

By W. J. Turner. 


Facing the Music. (Bell, 7s. 6d.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


De Gustibus Non Est Disputandum. 

[All letters and manuscripts should be written on one side 
only of the paper and should be addressed to the Editor, THE 
GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, London, W.1. The writer’s 
full name and address must be given. A stamped envelope 
must be enclosed if an answer or the return of the manuscript 
is desired. The Editor wishes to emphasize the obvious fact 
that the publication of letters does not imply his agreement 
with the views expressed by correspondents.] 





THE SECOND WOLF ALBUM. 
(T'o the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Srr,—The articles and reviews in THE GRAMOPHONE 
are usually discriminating and, even when in my opinion 
mistaken, so thoughtful and reasonable that I was astonished 
to read in the April publication Mr. Latham’s pan of praise 
for the singers to whom the second Wolf Album has been 
entrusted. 

With his praise of Janssen and Hiisch I certainly agree— 
indeed, he does them less than justice—but how he can call 
Schorr’s Prometheus magnificent, [ cannot understand. 

This song of defiance, one of the grandest ever written, is 
sung by Schorr with the voice of an old man, at times unsteady, 
never really resonant. His interpretation is most indifferent, 
for while making many small points he completely misses the 
spirit of the song as a whole. Who would imagine that this 
song is a challenge—a challenge to the gods? It should be cried 
out by a man in the full vigour of life, not sung with the 
anxiously careful attention to tone that seems Schorr’s whole 
preoccupation. He should be scornful, not pitiful, when singing 
Ich kenne nichts drmeres als Euch, Gétter, but this one instance 
well typifies his whole attitude. 

This “ magnificent ” performance is a lamentable fall from 
the high standard of interpretation set by Janssen and Hiisch 
and at least maintained by McCormack in his wholly 
admirable rendering of Ganymed. I dislike the nasal quality 
of his voice and consider Schneider much inferior to von Bos, 
but McCormack’s interpretation of this song is a master work. 

I should be very interested to hear whether other members 
of the Society feel as I do about these two artists. 

With apologies for the extent of this letter and best wishes 
for the continued success of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

Yours faithfully, 

Northwood. S. V. CULLEN. 

(To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dzar Si1r,—I need not quarrel with Mr. Cullen’s description 
of my review as a ‘‘ pean of praise ’’ ; it was intended to be an 
enthusiastic eulogy. But after that it is a little surprising to 
read that I have done “less than justice”? to Janssen and 
Hiisch, and that Mr. Cullen thinks even more highly than I do 
of McCormack’s Ganymed. So far as these three singers are 
concerned the trouble about my ‘‘ pwan”’ appears to be that 
it was not loud enough. Poor Schorr and I suffer, it seems, from 
the same complaint. We lack vigour. Dear me! 

Mr. Cullen is entitled to his views on the performances of 
Ganymed and Prometheus; and I am entitled to mine. If 
Mr. Cullen cannot feel the curl of the lip in Schorr’s rendering 
of that phrase he quotes from Prometheus, well, I am sorry, 
but there it is. I may perhaps be allowed to remind him that 
in order to express scorn it is not always necessary to roar at 
the top of one’s voice. 

Yours faithfully, 


London, N.W.8. PetTeR LATHAM. 


DIRECT COMPARISON. 
(Z'o the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 
Dear Srr,—Your correspondent ‘‘ A.B.C.,” in your April 
issue, takes exception to my statement that ‘“‘ only Edison 
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Diamond disc acoustic records have ever withstood the daring 
test of direct comparison with the living artist.” 

By direct comparison, I mean the test of having the artist 
play or sing simultaneously with the record reproduction, 
allowing the reproducing instrument to carry on without the 
artist from time to time, in order that the audience may be 
given the opportunity to distinguish the original performance 
from the reproduction, if possible. 

This test, as I have stated, has been sustained only by the 
Edison Diamond disc phonograph and must not be confused 
with detached comparisons, which permit wide discrepancies 
to be allowed for by the lapse of time between the original 
performance and the playing of the record. 

These direct comparison tone tests were demonstrated by 
many Edison artists, not merely once or twice, but hundreds 
of times before great audiences and music critics at Carnegie 
Hall, N.Y., Symphony Hall, Boston, and in nearly every city 
in the United States and Canada, and were heard by over five 
million people. 

During these tests the stage would sometimes be darkened 
during a number, apparently in order that the audience might 
better detect possible differences between the original voice 
or instrument and its reproduction—suddenly the lights would 
come on, and to the amazement of the intent listeners it would 
be found that the artist had left the stage entirely ! 

That these tone tests were bona-fide and sincere may be 
attested to by a partial list of the great artists who have taken 
part in them from time to time. A few of these are: Anna 
Case, Frieda Hempel, Marie Rappold, Alice Verlet, Margaret 
Matzenauer, Carrolina Lazzari, Giovanni Zenatello, Karl Jorn, 
Jaques Urlus, Mario Laurenti, Arthur Middleton; the 
violinists Albert Spalding and Vasa Prihoda, and the great 
pianist Sergei Rachmaninoff. 

‘** A.B.C.” himself says that the Auxetophone “filled the 
Albert Hall, but was of little use at short range ’—which I 
believe effectually disposes of his own case against my state- 
ment that ‘‘ only the Edison Diamond disc acoustic records 
have ever withstood the daring test of direct comparison with 
the living artist.” 

Yours faithfully, 


Syracuse, N.Y. Water L. WELCH. 


MME. BALGUERIE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear S1r,—Perhaps a minor point may be made in connec- 
tion with Mr. Herman Klein’s review of the Decca-Polydor 
record LY6065 in which Suzanne Balguérie sings the well- 
known “ Divinités du Styx” air from Alceste, and “O 
malheureuse Iphigénie ” from Iphigénie en Tauride.” Suzanne 
Balguérie can hardly be described as new to the concert hall, 
the theatre or the gramophone, though she appears to be new 
to the Decca-Polydor series. In the 1923-4 season she came as 
guest-singer to a festival performance of Gluck’s Orphée at the 
Lyons Opera House, and made some sensation in the musical 
life of the town; my friends did nothing the next week but 
talk of the vocal and dramatic merits of La Balguérie. In 
1928, as one of an audience estimated at over 10,000, I was 
present when she took the part of Alceste in the Roman theatre 
at Orange. At the Opéra-Comique in Paris she has interpreted 
the réles of Mélisande and Ariane in the operas of Debussy 
and Dukas, and sings a varied repertoire from Debussy and 
twentieth-century composers in the concerts of Paris. Her 
recording of ‘‘Non! ce n’est pas un sacrifice,” also from 
Alceste (French Columbia LF54), is now some years old. This 
is not, I believe, the only record she has made for Columbia. 

It is hard to say whether the respect in which Mme. Balguérie 
is held should be attributed the more to the severity and 
integrity of her musical judgment (her name is associated most 
closely with Gluck, Debussy, and post-Debussy French com- 
posers) or to the beauty of her vocal style. 

Owing to the rareness with which the works of Gluck are 
performed in this country, there is perhaps little market for 
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Gluck recordings; but his simple, poignant melodies, and 
unabstruse accompaniments and ritornelle, his reticent tragedy, 
and drama without tricks, are admirably suited to gramophonic 
reproduction. The existing recordings of Julius Priiwer and 
the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Polydor B61327), Sigrid 
Onegin (H.M.V. DB1190), Willy Domgraf-Fassbiander (Polydor 
B2252), Georges Thill (LFX39), and Suzanne Balguérie are 
clear and of the highest quality. 

And last, a reader’s word of thanks to Mr. Herman Klein for 
sharing with us, in notable reviews, some of his rich experience 
of operatic music. 

Yours faithfully, 
Romiley. SipNEY Hopper. 
BRAHMS’ SONGS. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—It has been a great disappointment to many 
readers (one gathers from the Editorial of the May number) 
to learn that no records of Brahms’ vocal works have been 
included among those specially made for the centenary. 

Is there not still time for this to be remedied? An album on 
a subscription basis should surely be possible. 

It should include :— 

(1) The Four Serious Songs: if not already recorded (by 
Victor?) to be sung by Mr. Keith Faulkner. 

(2) The concerted vocal works: the Liebeslieder waltzes 
(one, or both sets, but sung by four soloists, not a small chorus, 
with piano duet); the Gipsy Songs (also four soloists, with 
piano: the English Singers Quartet sing these very well); and 
the part-songs for small female voice chorus, two horns, and 
harp. 

(3) Lieder: ‘‘ Der Schmied,” ‘‘Gut Nacht” (Standchen, 
Op. 14, No. 7), “Scheiden und Meiden,” ‘‘ Sonntag,’”’ “‘ Wie 
bist du, meine Kénigin,”’ “‘ Wie Melodien zieht es mir,” “‘ Wir 
wandelten,”’ “Ein Sonnett,” ‘Serenade ”’ (Op. 58, No. 8), 
“*Der Tod, das ist die kiihle Nacht,” ‘“‘ O kiihler Wald,” “‘O 
liebliche Wangen,”’ and ‘“‘ Trennung.” 

There are probably others which should be recorded among 
the less familiar songs. I have only picked out such personal 
favourites from the three Lengnick albums, which are as yet, 
so far as I know, unrecorded. 

Of these the second group is probably the most important, 
as they are so rarely heard in public. 

Singers for the Lieder should certainly include Miss Enid 
Cruikshank and Mr. Keith Faulkner. 

Yours faithfully, 

Bristol. (Rev.) Witrrip H. OLDAKER. 

THE SECOND BRANDENBURG CONCERTO. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—You will probably recall from my letter published 
in THe GRAMOPHONE for March that I expressed a desire to 
know the type of trumpet used by Herr Paul Sporri in the 
Decca-Polydor recording of Bach’s Second Brandenburg 
Concerto. Following the publication of my remarks the Decca 
Record Co. quite spontaneously took up the matter with 
the Deutsche Grammophon A.G., who, I believe, supply 
the ‘“‘ masters ” for the pressing of Decca-Polydor dises. The 
German company’s reply is very illuminating. 

It appears that Herr Sporri, in the recording in question, 
played a trumpet in top F (that is, F above middle C). This 
instrument is very unusual, and, I understand, was specially 
built for the player, who has made assiduous study for many 
years of high register trumpet work. He alone performed the 
entire trumpet part in the recording, and there was no sup- 
porting player—as is invariably the case at the ‘‘ Proms.” 

Herr Sporri revives the old eighteenth-century art of clarino 
playing, in which the first trumpet of a Bach (or contemporary) 
orchestra dealt with upper register passages, the second and 
third trumpets taking the lower parts. The outstanding 
difference from modern playing was that in those days valves 
were still unknown, and the performers picked out the notes 


with their lips. When one examines some of the allegro trumpet 
passages written by composers of the period (and the Second 
Brandenburg provides plenty of them) one marvels indeed at 
the remarkable virtuosity of instrumentalists of those days. 


Yours faithfully, 


London, N.10. BR. BD... 


THE VARDAR. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 

Dear Sir,—Mr. Chapman’s shot misses the bull’s-eye! 
Cherkess is Circassian; see Harmsworth Encyclopedia. I 
was well acquainted with the Vardar (the r’s should be rolled 
as in “‘arrow”’) in 1915. I enclose a photo looking towards 
Skoplje, which shows the Grad we used as a hospital. Perhaps 
your experts can find some of this in Vladigerov’s music ! 
Does W.R.A. know a “‘ motiv”’ for laden donkeys going into 
the market? Also electricity works, mosques, washing clothes, 
the snow-capped mountain ‘‘ Ljyboten,” etc. He says the 
music goes round and round. That is probably the ‘‘ Kolo” 
which is a round-in-a-ring dance. The Prag wireless alluded to 
by Mr. Kennard gave the piece as “‘ Op. 22, Piano concerto by 
Panto (=Pancho) Vladigerov.”’ It is very likely not Bulgarian 
at all. . 





Yours faithfully, 


Braintree. H. E. ADSHEAD. 


LIMITATIONS OF THE GRAMOPHONE. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Srr,—I am much interested in the present controversy 
in your columns concerning the desirability or undesirability 
of records which are technically as perfect as science can make 
them. To my mind the letters in your May issue, from Messrs. 
Hall and E. M. Ginn, contain between them the solution to the 
difficult problem of suiting all tastes in this matter. 

When Mr. Hall says that we are recording not the com- 
position, but a performance of it, he is only giving us part of 
the truth. Records of Schnabel’s performance of a Beethoven 
Concerto may be partly or even primarily of interest because 
they perpetuate Schnabel’s reading of the work. But Beet- 
hoven’s works are not merely so many minims and crotchets 
printed on paper, but living and magnificent successions of 
sounds. A recording of the Fifth Symphony is a recording of 
Beethoven’s music, not merely of the way in which a certain 
orchestra plays it. 

And now I come to my analogy. When a photographer 
photographs a landscape he aims at getting a negative which 
will give him, if necessary, as perfect a reproduction of tt as 
possible, technically : with every gradation of tone and every 
pin-point of detail. Similarly, when the recording engineer 
is about to “photograph ’’ Beethoven’s music, or that of 
any other composer, he aims, or should aim, at producing a 
small-scale facsimile of the original, perfect in every detail. 

A photographer can, from his perfect negative, produce 
prints of varying depth, definition, size, and warmth of tone. 
So can a gramophone owner produce, from his perfect 
“negative,” a performance exactly suited to his individual 
tastes. Brilliance, breadth, bass reproduction, volume, and 
timbre can all be produced by simple adjustments to the 
tuning of the sound-box or by changes in the type of needle 
used. And, what is more important, if he happens to be a 
student of counterpoint or orchestration, he can obtain @ 
‘ruthless, almost brutal, analysis ’’ of the music, such as he 
could not hope to obtain from one of the “‘ artistic ’’ recordings 
advocated by Mr. Young. It is easy enough to modify the 
hard, clear-cut definition of modern recordings: it is impossible 
to obtain clearness and a scientifically exact reproduction from 
a woolly, ‘‘ impressionist ’’ record. 

Yours faithfully, 


Oxford. L. W. Burton. 
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STRANGE MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE.) 


Dear Sir,—May I congratulate you on having secured 
several of the talks on ‘“‘ Strange Music’ recently broadcast. 
The April number of THE GRAMOPHONE with the first of the 
series actually reached me at Santillana del Mar in Northern 
Castille, from which one of Mr. Trend’s records came. It 
recalled to me most vividly the pleasure (one of those pleasures 
such as only wireless can give) with which, here in Lisbon, I 
heard the actual broadcast ; the familiar voice of ‘‘ J.B.T.” 
and the no less familiar ones of La Nifia de los Peines and La 
Busdonga, to the last of whom, if I mistake not, I originally 
introduced the speaker. 

The whole series of talks formed an illuminating commentary 
on the extent to which the gramophone, commercial as well as 
scientific, has helped the cause of folk-music, and on the wide 
interest now aroused by the latter. I was glad that you drew 
attention to the difficulty of procuring many of these records. 
But I do not think it is generally realised how many of them 
are actually stamped in England and are available on special 
order at current prices. Among these are a large number of 
Columbia Spanish recordings, none of which, I noted with some 
surprise, were used by Mr. Trend to illustrate his talk. 

In THE GRAMOPHONE for November 1930 I reviewed a dozen 
records picked from the H.M.V. Spanish list. But these, 
being all stamped at Barcelona, are subject to United Kingdom 
duty. It therefore occurs to me that your readers may be 
interested to hear of a few selected records from the Columbia 
list which can be ordered from any Columbia dealer at 3s. 
each with the certain satisfaction that, however exotic the 
sounds they emit, one is ‘‘ buying British.’ I append a 
detailed list. 

Columbia are very fortunate in having made records of 
La Nifia de los Peines, the doyenne of cante hondo. The two 
dises of this gipsy virtuoso serve admirably to reveal the 
differences which, as Mr. Trend showed, exist between cante 
hondo and flamenco. The former is more restrained, more 
austere, written within a smaller compass and, as the name 
suggests, expressive of a more profound emotion. Only 
soleares and siguiriyas gitanas fall properly into this category. 
All the other familiar measures, seguidillas, peteneras, malaguefias 
and so forth, belong to the flamenco category. 

Mr. Trend makes great play with his promise not to give 
away the real meaning of this much discussed word. I wonder 
if he really knows it. In any case he is the first person I have 
ever met who claims to doso. Incidentally, he omits tomention 
that its literal sense is ‘‘ Flemish,” though nothing could be less 
Flemish than the music and dancing to which it is applied. 
Here is an explanation which I offer with more diffidence and 
less secrecy than Mr. Trend : The adjective flamenco has passed 
to Andalusian song and dance from the gipsies who, here as in 
Hungary, are its chief exponents and who have impressed 
upon it their peculiar mannerisms. They are called los 
flamencos (the Flemings), and one may guess that this name 
was bestowed upon them when they first came to Spain, at the 
time of the Spanish conquest of Flanders, and when any 
foreigner who came to Spain was thought to hail from the Low 
Countries. 

Perhaps the most thrilling record in my batch is RS904. 
El“ U” and El“ U” y “ Dos”’ are the strange names given 
to the Valencian jota, which is a very different affair from the 
Aragonese dance of the same name. It would be hard to find 
a more striking contrast than that between the accompaniment 
in an exciting bolero rhythm on the tonic and dominant 7th 
chords of the major, and the ornate, oriental cadences of the 
vocal part. 

The remaining records are all from the north-west corner of 
the Peninsula and derive additional interest from the archaic 
instruments with which they are accompanied. The Galician 
bagpipes on RS1264 are thinner and brighter than the Scottish, 
The zanfovia is no other than the ancient organistrum used by 
Galician and Portuguese troubadours seven centuries ago. It 


is a sort of hurdy-gurdy shaped like a mandoline with a handle 
at the bottom, and its effect accompanying the lovely reaping 
song on RS1272 is enchanting. Let no one be afraid of the 
choirs on RS1254 and RS1255. These are none of those 
academical four-part settings which I hold in such horror, and 
in which all folk-songs are made to sound alike from Portugal 
to Norway. Three of the four sides are sung in unison by very 
‘*‘ authentic ’” peasant voices, into which the dulzaina, a black 
flute-like pipe, makes occasional incursions. The pipe and 
tabor on RS1254 is attractive, but far more thrilling are the 
Castilian fife and drum on RS634 which, if you listened to 
Mr. Trend’s talk, you heard supporting the voice on H.M.V. 
AE3144. 
Indeed, all the records in my selection are “‘ authentic ”’ in 
that they are sung by those very people whose musical heritage 
they are. The most movingly beautiful, perhaps, are the 
Asturian songs on RS562 and RS564, from the famous collec- 
tion of Don Eduardo Torner, sung, as they should be sung 
without accompaniment of any sort. 
Yours faithfully, 


“ 


Lisbon. RoDNEY GALLOP. 
Andalusia : ; 
RS672. Solea and Soleares, sung by La Nifia de los Peines 


with guitar accompaniment. 


RS695. Seguidillas and Peteneras, sung by La Nita de 
los Peines with guitar accompaniment. 
Valencia : 
RS904. El “ U,” sung by El Ceguet de Marchalenes and 


Lola de Godella: Hl ‘‘ U” y ‘* Dos” sung by Amparo 
Rubio Marques with accompaniment of rondalla orchestra. 


Leon: 

RS1254. La Peregrina, sung by unison choir of Val de San 
Lorenzo with pipe and tabor accompaniment: Al Salir 
de la Enramada, sung by unison choir of Benavides de 
Orbigo with dulzaina (pipe) accompaniment. 

RS1255. A la Mar se Van los Rios, sung by unison ele of 
Benavides de Orbigo with dulzaina accompaniment : 
A Donde Fué Mi Morena, sung by the Orfeén Leonés. 


Galicia : 
RS1272. Canto de Romeria and Canto de Seistura, sung by 
Faustino Santalices with zanfovia accompaniment. 


RS1264. Foliada de Bairro de Areu and La Alfonsina, 
played and sung by the gatteiros of Soutelo dos Montes. 
Asturias : ' 
RS562. Soy Pastor and Vaqueiras, sung by José Martinez. 
RS564. Paloma del Palomar and Tu non Vayas, sung by 
Faustina Menéndez. 
Castile : 
RS634. Jotas Montaiiesas and A lo Alto y a lo Bajo played 


by Los Piteros Montaneses (fife and drum). 
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TWENTY YEARS OF STAGE AND CONCERT 
PLATFORM 


by ALFRED PICCAVER 


ICCAVER is not my stage 

name. It is the name by 
which my family have been 
known for generations, and to 
the best of my knowledge we 
are the only Piccavers in Eng- 
land. 

I was born in Long Sutton, 
Lincolnshire, forty-five years ago, 
and at an early age went with my 
parents to the United States, 
where my father became prosper- 
ous. At twenty-two years of age 
I was sent ona European tour, and that was the great turning- 
point of my life. One evening I accepted an invitation to sing 
in the ‘‘ Salzkammergut ”’ in Austria, the scene, incidentally, 
of the famous ‘‘ White Horse Inn.”’ That same evening I was 
approached by M. Angelo Neumann, manager of the Prague 
Opera, and offered work on that famous stage. 

My first action was to cable my father, asking his consent, 
but when this was refused I accepted the offer just the same, 
which led to my estrangement from my parent for a number of 
years. 

It was not long after that when I was approached by the 
Vienna State Opera, and commenced a happy period of my 
life in that gay and—to me—always wonderful city. In 1913 
I became leading tenor, a position I held until the end of 1931, 
when I finally left the Opera. 

Vienna during those years had become home, and all that 
home means to me. It was there that I married, had my 
friends, and became myself one of the best-known figures in 
that city. 

Not even the war interrupted the smooth run of my life. 
On two occasions I attempted to escape from the country and 
return to England, but each time I was brought back when 
within an ace of crossing the frontier. Other Englishmen and 
nationals of enemy powers were interned and handicapped in 
a score of ways, but I was never troubled, even after my 
abortive attempts to leave the country. 

Legally, foreign nationals not interned were supposed to report 
to the police twice a week. This formality was dispensed with 
in my case because the police had only to look into the theatre 
and hear me sing to know that I was still in town. 

After the war, black depression came to Vienna, and is still 
with that once gay city, but I was still happy there. The Opera 
continued, for Vienna is slow to forgo its art, and I have known 
the people attend the opera when they had not the money 
for bread. 

Throughout my whole life I have been a teetotaller and a 
non-smoker. Smoking is, of course, barred to most singers, 
and I think I can honestly say that I have never suffered from 
what has come to be known as temperamentalism. One hears 
a lot of this, but I think personally that it is really a stage when 
the artist collapses. If a business man collapses, his doctor 
advises him to go away for a rest, and away he goes. Whena 
singer or other artist suffers in the same way, it is broadcast to 
the public, and thus arises the myth that ‘“‘ temperament ” 
is responsible for his non-appearance. 

With the exception of brief visits to London, where I have 
sung at the Albert Hall and at Covent Garden, I have been 
very little in this country. Yet I am always happy to return 
here. Dear old London, I say, as my train steams into the 





station. It always looks the same, That is, I think, true of the 
rest of England. I know, at all events, that during all the 
years when I have been away, when I have been happy, 
popular, and successful in Vienna, I have always missed 
England. In fact, I think that sooner or later it will be the 
old farm in Lincolnshire for me. It has associations that I can 
never forget, and I should like to spend my retired years in 
that county. 

But now I must not think of retiring. For many years I 
received offers to sing abroad, but always I refused them 
because of my devotion to the Vienna Opera. Now, perhaps, 
I shall avail myself of these opportunities and see something 
more of the world. There are many places I want to see— 
Australia, China, India—in fact, everywhere. 

While I am on the subject, I would like to clear up an 
utterly false story that has originated out of my leaving the 
Opera. It has been said that I did so because I had had my 
salary cut, and thought I could make more abroad. True, my 
salary was cut by law some months ago by 55 per cent. This 
I accepted because I had shared in the good times, and was 
willing to take my share of the lean, but I found it impossible 
to continue after the second cut shortly afterwards, when my 
original salary was cut by the enormous total of 80 per cent. 
How little truth there is in the rumours to the contrary is 
shown by the fact that my cut was raised in the Austrian 
Parliament by both Conservatives and Socialists, and the loss 
of a pension to which I was entitled was averted in that way. 
Incidentally, it should be remembered that I am one of the 
only four life and honorary members of the State Opera. 

There have also been rumours that it is my intention to go 
into talking pictures. I have made a few, but I find that this 
is a most unsuitable medium for my type of voice. For some 
reason the microphone fails when dealing with powerful voices. 
It can reproduce weak voices very well, although it tends to 
make them more forceful than they really are. The strong 
voice, however, it records abominably, and I have no intention 
of going in for this work, for the present at all events. 

I may say, too, that I disagree with those people—and they 
are not few—who claim that the talking screen will completely 
eclipse the stage. That can never be, and even if it were so, 
the opera, with its glorious human appeal, willsurvive through- 
out the ages. Ayes 


Competition 

On another page in this number is the announcement of a 
competition based on the article ‘“‘Gramo-Poems’”’ which 
appeared in THE GRAMOPHONE last December, and which was 
amplified into the book “‘ Magic of Melody ” recently published 
by Messrs. J. M. Dent. Since the author, Mr. John Murray 
Gibbon, invited me to write an introductory note to the book 
I am naturally prejudiced to the extent of hoping that others 
will be infected by Mr. Murray Gibbon’s keenness and will 
enter the competition with easy consciences ; but the warning 
contained in a letter from Dr. Walter Damrosch to Mr. Murray 
Gibbon may be worth quoting. 

‘“* Some of the melodies of instrumental solo and symphonic 
music lend themselves readily to vocal utterance,” he wrote. 
“Care should, however, be taken that the words to which 
these lines should be sung express the feeling and character 
of the music. To do this successfully needs a very sensitive 
appreciation and understanding of the music.” Cc. S. 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES AND FIRST REVIEWS 


(The prices refer only to the United Kingdom.] 





ORCHESTRAL 
HIS MASTER’S VOICE. 





DB1677 (12in., 65.). 
by Adrian Boult: 
(Wagner). 


E607 (10in., -4s.).—San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Alfred Hertz: Hungarian Dances, Nos. 5 
and 6 (Brahms). 

This is another outstanding Wagner record by Dr. Boult 
and the B.B.C. Orchestra. It is a great performance, and little 
if at all short of the best recordings. Tonally it comes very 
near perfection, both in ensemble and in individual members 
and groups of the orchestra. (There are about two bars on 
side 1 about which I am not quite certain yet.) The parts all 
stand out perfectly and at the same time blend perfectly— 
the result, of course, of the tonal perfection of which I spoke, 
plus balance. The interpretation is utterly calm, immensely 
broad, lofty, spiritual. One notices how every phrase or 
sentence is significant, alive, and how each one takes up its 
message before the preceding one has become a thing of the 
past ; and how each phase seems entirely self-existent, yet 
how inevitably, inexorably the music moves onward, without 
rest yet seldom restlessly. In this way, rather than by forceful 
emotionalism, we are put wholly under Wagner’s influence 
till the last note is dead. 

This, of course, is a record de luxe of the same old Nos. 5 and 
6 of Brahms’s Hungarian Dances. They are perhaps a little 
rough, and not quite as fresh and spontaneous as they could 
be ; one feels that they hold nothing new for these people—as 
well they may not !—but in this is for every performer the 
unremitting task in which he can never relax: whereas he 
must have soaked himself in the music, and absorbed it into 
himself, yet he must play it as if it was at that moment a 
revelation to him, Indeed, it must live afresh for him whenever 
he plays it. In these Dances, moreover, there must be 
maximum energy in every phrase, force in every note ; other- 
wise, the hold-backs, especially, are trite, undistinguished. 
This is not one of those very rare performances in which one 
finds the perfect swagger, and therefore one can only recom- 
mend hearing it for oneself, which should, in this instance, be 
possible for most readers, 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, conducted 
Good Friday Music from Parsifal 


COLUMBIA. 

LX240 (12in., 6s.).—Hallé Orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Hamilton Harty: Cossack Dance, from Mazeppa 
(Tchaikovsky). Concertgebouw Orchestra, conducted by 
Willem Mengelberg: Perpetuum Mobile (Johann Strauss). 


DB1110 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Bournemouth Municipal Orchestra, 
conducted by Sir Dan Godfrey (Xylophone Duet and Solo 
by W. W. Bennett and Ernst Slaney): Dance of the 
Nymphs (C. M. Birch) and The Clatter of the Clogs (Flynn, 
arr. Blight). 


Apparently Tchaikovsky’s opera Mazeppa, which has, I 
think, never been produced in England and probably never 
will be, is a pretty sordid affair. But this Cossack Dance is 
nothing but exhilarating ; in the full stage setting it must be 
exciting indeed. Harty’s Racoczy March (from Berlioz’ Faust) 
is of course famous ; this is in the same class, the music being 
if anything still more telling, certainly more developed. The 
recording is brilliant, except that the acoustic conditions sound 
far from ideal. We hope for something more than one side 
of one record before Sir Hamilton Harty’s association with this 
great Orchestra is broken; but this is a noteworthy addition 
to the orchestral library. This ‘“ Perpetual Motion” is, I 
think, the work of the father of the composer of The Blue 
Danube. It is irresistible fun, ideal music for times when you 
want something good-humoured, and irresponsible, yet full- 
blooded ; also for those (if any) of your friends for whom even 
the Cossack Dance is a trifle ‘‘ heavy” (!). And it is worth 
this very distinguished playing and recording; the Hallé 
record cannot be considered too expensive with this on the 
other side, though the acoustics seem even farther from ideal 
than in the Tchaikovsky. 

The Bournemouth record is Mickey Mouse music, though not 
rising to any strokes of genius. Boredom is impossible under 
its influence, unless you happen to have just had an overdose 
of the xylophone, and depression would have to be pretty 
serious to take it amiss. It is a minor problem for fibre needles. 


DECCA-POLYDOR. 


CA8156 (12in., 4s.).—Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwangler: Isolda’s Death-Scene 
(Liebestod), from Tristan and Isolda (Wagner). 


LY6068 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Berlin State Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Alois Melichar: Overture to Martha 
(Flotow). 


LY6023 (12in., 3s. 6d.).—Same Orchestra and Conductor: 
Concert Waltz, Delirien (Joseph Strauss). 

This is a well sustained and restrained performance of the 
Liebestod. The details of ‘‘ interpretation ’’ that are not to be 
found in the score could be counted almost on the fingers of one 
hand, and are all familiar enough effects. Even if you object 
to anything, there is nothing you can reasonably protest against 
in this imperfect world. If anything, we could do with more 
nuances, more resilience ; but there is a good all-through feeling. 
The recording is not quite up to the best Decca-Polydor we 
have had; the surface is a little rough, and my copy does not 
run quite true. Upper wood-wind towards the end does not 
come through too well, nor ’cello about bar 36; and where is 
the crescendo in the opening motif? 

The Martha Overture is not great music, but it is honest 
and healthy, cheerful and sane, is efficiently put together, 
and has some good contrasts. It deserves a good record, such 
as this. There is more subtlety at times in this performance 
than music of loftier pretensions often receives. My fibre 
needle gave trouble shortly before the end of side 2. 

The Delirien is by the brother of the Blue Danube Strauss. 
This one wrote nearly three hundred dances, which enterprising 
people have since used up in operettas. This Waltz is a little 
tame by comparison with Johann junior’s best, but it is pleasing 
enough to be desired by all good Viennese. Though dignified 
with the addition of the word “ Concert ”’ to its name, it is not 
to be compared with, for instance, Weber’s Invitation to the 
Dance, or even Chopin’s piano Waltzes, as concert music. 
This is a stylish performance, and the recording is moderately 
good, though very tough for fibres. 
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BRUNSWICK. this is a very broad, general conception of the work. 
119 (12in., 4s.).—Vietor Young and his Concert Orchestra: Beethoven’s Variations on Nel cor pit are pleasantly played. 


Lament for the Living (Harold). 
This Lament, which is called a ‘‘ Suite in G Flat,” is in four 
“parts,” with the titles Lament, Searching, Phantoms, and 
Why? I presume there is a “‘ programme.” If so, all one can 
say is that each “‘ part ” is exactly like every talkie theme song, 
and that of course every talkie is supposed to have a ‘“‘ plot.” 
I doubt if I have ever disliked anything more than this. If 
anyone will give me two pages of space, I will give a full criti- 
cism. I doubt if THe GRAMOPHONE would feel justified in 
allowing me two pages for such a criticism ; certainly in these 
Reviews one page, or even half a page, is out of the question. 
Moreover, I shall probably need to use music-type. Here, I 
must give a bare statement on each main point that obviously 
calls for consideration—for this is clearly a work that is intended 
to receive the consideration given to any ‘ programme ”’ 
music. In construction, each ‘“ part”’ consists of a succession 
of melodic and harmonic formulas ; nothing, however, seems 
to be deduced from them, if indeed there can be said to be any 
propositions ; neither do they achieve any characterisation. 
Naturally, then, there is no clear reason for the title of any 
“part” (I might qualify that, if I had room, but not very 
significantly). What is a concert orchestra? Presumably an 
orchestra, so constituted as to be qualified to play any concert 
music as the composer wrote it. We may admit that only 
‘*symphony’”’ orchestras are necessarily qualified to play 
symphonic music, since such orchestras always have some 
such title. But it is difficult to see how this orchestra is 
distinguished from any lesser, except perhaps from dance 
bands, which nowadays assume the title of orchestra. It only 
remains to be said that this record seldom if ever descends 
dynamically below a loud forte. 


C. M. C. 




















INSTRUMENTAL 


PIANO. 

From H.M.V. comes a new recording by Mark Hambourg of 
Beethoven’s Sonata quasi una Fantasia, Op. 27, No. 2, com- 
monly called the ‘‘Moonlight’”’ Sonata, C2551-2 (12in., 8s.). 
The piano recording is almost as strong and “forward” as any I 
know, and if there is anything less than the best tone of a good 
modern piano it does not seem likely to be in the reproduction. 
The first movement is one of the best things I have heard 
Hambourg do. Occasionally there is (in proportion) a rather 
violent forte, and there are a few spread chords, worst of all 
that gently clashing minor ninth of the tune with the accom- 
paniment, which of all places we want to hear together. But 
on the whole this is made as richly soothing and satisfying 
as I have heard it. The second movement is turned into quasi- 
Chopin—e.g., molto rit. for the first three or four beats! It 
is far too graceful, even elegant, not nearly straightforward 
enough, for Beethoven. Tenuti are scattered wholesale. 
Similarly in the finale Hambourg alters the rhythm at will (the 
sforzando repeated chord becomes semiquavers !), and makes 
pauses whenever he wishes, taking a deep breath at the end of 
nearly every little section. There is cavalier treatment of 
nuances, and a good deal of unbalanced touch. As a whole, 


Why must Chopin always be capricious, always turned into 
a@ meaningless rush? There are two of his Ballades here, the 
third, in A flat, Op.47, played by that distinguished editor and 
exponent of Chopin, Ignaz Friedman, on Columbia DX466 
(12in., 4s.). It is a brilliant performance, but with hardly one 
hint of real simplicity, and much that is anything but clear 
to the hearer. On Decca-Polydor CA8155 (12in., 5s.) the first 
Ballade, in G minor, Op. 23, is played by Alexander Brailovsky. 
The opening of this is rather fussy, and most of the first half 
is never allowed to move; comfortably. There is no real 
ptanissimo, with the result that there is no real sense of climax 
or climaxes. ‘The cross-rhythm of the-final section, goes by the 
board. The best passage is the brilliant dance passage (early 
on side 2). But if neither of these is an ideal performance, each 
is a very fine one, and the recording in both cases is among the 
best of to-day. And, with repeated hearing, one comes to 
think still more highly of at any rate the Friedman record. 

Chopin’s C minor Prelude, in its series of absolutely simple, 
full, sustained chords, is a great test of both playing and 
recording. On H.M.V. ©2567 (12in., 4s.) John Hunt passes that 
test with distinction : the chords are perfect—every one of them 
is absolutely clean and well balanced—and the pedalling is 
almost perfect. One is able to judge that last by the full 
sustaining in the recording. And there is no trace of wavering. 
But surely here is the control knob as large as life—a big 
crescendo on the final chord!* Hunt's playing of the A minor 
Mazurka (Chopin) is the very acme of neatness and grace—an 
exquisite miniature. The tone is very round. In Moonlight 
(Clair de Lune), from Debussy’s Suite Bergamasque, Hunt’s 
suggestion in music is quite uncannily imaginative. He is 
helped by a very silvery upper register, almost a dulcimer ; 
but I think there is a danger of transferring to the instrument 
and the recording what we really owe to the pianist’s touch, to 
which the rest merely gives scope. There are pedalling prob- 
lems near the beginning and end of Moonlight, and Hunt has 
not been entirely successful with them. But this is a notable 
record, 


VIOLONCELLO. 

I enjoyed almost every note of Decca F3566 (10in., 2s.) on 
which Arnold Féldesy has recorded (with piano) Saint-Saéns’ 
world-famous Swan (Le Cygne) and the Meditation from Mas- 
senet’s 7’hais. The causes for pleasure in listening once more 
to these worn-out trifles are that Féldesy’s playing is perfectly 
sensitive and musicianly, and shows impeccable taste; and 
that he gives a very pleasing tone, and with the vibrato exactly 
right. If any criticism is to be made, it is that there are one or 
two breaks in the phrasing, obviously avoiding glissando like 
a disease, so that we really ought to be thanking the player 
instead of criticising. 

C. M. C. 


> 


* But see p. 22, ‘Gleanings.’ 


THE PERFECT COMBINATION 


The Expert Fibre Cutter - 6/- 
Expert Treated Fibres 50 for 2/- 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


ENRICO CARUSO (tenor).—Celeste Aida from Act 1 of Aida 
(Verdi) (in Italian) and Je crois entendre encore from 
Act 1 of Les Pécheurs de Perles (Bizet). In French. 
Orch, ace. H.M.V. DB1875, 12in., 6s. 


WALTER KIRCHHOFF (tenor) and MARGARET BAUMER 
(soprano).—Vorspiel and Duet in three parts (Act 1) and 
Oath Scene (Act 2) from G6tterdammerung (Wagner). 
In German. With the Berlin State Opera Orchestra. 
Parlo. R1523 and 1524, 10in., 2s. 6d. each. 


WILHELM RODE (baritone).—Wahn, wahn, iiberall wahn 
and Doch eines Abends spat from Die Meistersinger 
(Wagner). In German. Orch. acc. under Manfred Gurlitt. 
Decca-Polydor CA8157, 12in., 4s. 


JOSEF VON MANOWARDA (baritone).—Wandering and 
Secrecy (Hugo Wolf), In German. Piano acc. by 
Arpad Sandor. Decca-Polydor PO5068, 10in., 2s. 6d. 


BENIAMINO GIGLI (tenor).—Ombra mai fi from Xerxes 
(Handel) and Una furtiva lagrima from L’Elisir d’Amore 
(Donizetti). In Italian. Orch. ace. H.M.V. DB1901, 
12in., 6s. 


RICHARD TAUBER (tenor).—I would that my love might 
blossom (Mendelssohn-Heine) and Shimmering Silver 
(Mendelssohn-Melchert). Duets sung by one voice. In 
German. Orch. ace. Parlo. RO20219, 10in., 4s. 


JOHN HENDRIK (tenor).—Gipsy Love (Léhar-Willner- 
Bodansky) and The Czarevitch (Léhar-Jenbach-Reichert). 
In German. Orch. ace. Parlo. R1517, 2s. 6d. 


Enrico Caruso.—This is the third of the cancelled Caruso 
discs to undergo post-electric treatment. On the whole, it 
comes through the test with the same surprising results, 
though not perhaps with the same all-round success, In the 
Celeste Aida the difference can be accounted for by two things— 
a slightly less resonant timbre in the voice, except on the 
splendid head notes ; and the general tendency of the added 
orchestral accompaniment to maintain a disproportionate 
loudness. Perhaps the latter defect can be set right, but the 
former might be difficult to improve. Bizet’s air is sung, as 
usual, a tone lower than it was written, but that only serves 
to enhance the rich baritonal quality that was one of Caruso’s 
characteristics. His French was, I fear, too hopelessly bad to 
derive any benefit from the process of resuscitation; but the 
record was worth rescue, if only for the sake of his unforgettable 
legato singing of a highly characteristic melody. The original 
records were respectively numbered H.M.V. DB144 and 
DB136. 

Walter Kirchhoff and Margaret Baumer.—The labels of these 
Gétterdimmerung excerpts are somewhat misleading. What 
they really consist of is the duet between Siegfried and Briinn- 
hilde which follows after the Norn scene at the opening of the 


music-drama, The so-called Vorspiel is merely the short 
orchestral passage heard during the change from night to 
morning. ‘But never mind, it is all good to hear and, as a 
whole, very effectively performed. The brilliancy of Kirchhoff’s 
voice atones in a measure for the lack of the same quality in his 
companion’s, especially in the Oath scene, where her dramatic 
intelligence impresses more than her declamatory power. But 
then this is, at the best of times,,exceedingly difficult music to 
do justice to through the microphone ; indeed, the orchestra 
has the best of it all the time. (Tautological, but true !) 


Wilhelm Rode.—We have here, to put it concisely, the second 
of Hans Sachs’s two monologues, divided into two parts. It 
is not marked by any notable variety of tone or expression, but 
I may fairly describe it as a thoroughly sound, traditional 
rendering. The voice has a curious hollow ring which seems to 
lose quality in the softer phrases; but it is the right basso 
cantante type for the character, while the words are quite 
distinctly enunciated. Manfred Gurlitt’s orchestra, as usual, is 
first rate. 

Josef von Manowarda.—The weight of vocal tone and the 
singer’s style alike contribute to a rather ponderous medium 
for the interpretation of Hugo Wolf. The two songs are among 
his best known, and they are sympathetically sung, with 
accurate intonation if not with impeccable steadiness. By the 
way, this company has yet to solve the piano problem ;_ it 
sounds like the same metallic instrument that I spoke about 
many moons ago. 

Beniamino Gigli.—I recommend this dise for one side of it 
only—that which gives you Una furtiva lagrima. Gigli meets 
with ease all the difficulties that I recently indicated in con- 
nection with this air and really sings it beautifully, that is to 
say, with a delicious legato and all imaginable delicacy, tone 
and contrast galore, artistic in every sense. But what of 
Ombra mai fu? It is hard to believe that the same singer could 
have seriously intended so complete a reversal of all that 
Handel’s famous Largo is supposed to convey. The martial 
recitative, the flamboyant delivery of the phrases, the noisy 
tone and the incessant portamento, in the style of a love-song 
rather than a tender tribute to the friendly shade of a leafy 
tree—all this simply converts Signor Gigli’s version of the 
glorious air into something dangerously near to caricature. 

Richard Tauber.—A duet for one voice is a decided novelty. 
It is also a curiosity that might, if frequently repeated, induce 
a sense of monotony, through the absence of those very 
elements of harmony in contrasted sounds that lie at the root 
of music. For people who are so enamoured of Herr Tauber’s 
voice that they cannot have too much—or, should I say, too 
many—of it, this new presentation of two of Mendelssohn’s 
well-known vocal duets will doubtless provide a welcome feast. 
It affords, when repeated three times, the delightful variety of 
listening first to the upper and afterwards to the lower line of 
the acrobatic Tauberesque combination, and finally to the en- 
semble of both. It is a clever device in its way if only because 
of the perfect synchronisation that it achieves; but, as sug- 
gested, it is a joy that has its limitations. 

John Hendrik.—Where were the ladies this month? I ask 
myself the question on approaching the conclusion of a task 
almost wholly concerned with efforts of the sterner sex. (Can 
it be a symptom of current supply and demand? Are the latter 
expected to sell better? I wonder.) My last record—a Parlo- 
phone which I notice is fitted with the automatic stopping 
groove hitherto restricted to H.M.V. discs—reveals yet another 
imitator of Tauberesque methods, in the person of a tenor with 
a Dutch name and a pretty voice whom I cannot remember 
to have heard before. He sings two characteristically 
Hungarian ditties from the prolific pen of Franz Léhar with 
appropriate Tzigane accompaniment, and a very nice ensemble 
they make. The soloist is inclined to be slightly nasal, but his 
style is earnest and not without charm, albeit his mezza voce 
is not so pleasing as that of his model. 


HERMAN KLEIN, 
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SONG AND CHORAL 


In drawing-room songs Danny Malone (tenor), who was lately 
** discovered ’’ by the B.B.C., is certainly extraordinarily like 
McCormack. He will no doubt make his name and fortune— 
if indeed he has not already made both—in such songs as 
Though there’s millions around (Dean), which one gathers from 
words such as “ Colleen ”’ is intended to be Irish, and Some- 
where a voice is calling (Tate), H.M.V. B4428 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
But this is very light and inconsequent singing indeed. 
Whether he is capable of anything more substantial remains 
an entirely open question; the answer seems fully worth 
seeking. And let us hear him in some genuine Irish songs 
(folk-songs, Stanford, Charles Wood, etc.). He carries the free 
conversational style of McCormack somewhat to excess. 

Yet another of Paul Robeson’s (bass) negro spiritual records, 
H.M.V. B4421 (10in., 2s. 6d.), might, in its quiet, simple way, 
be a favourite. In Roll de ole chariot along (arr. Clapham) 
Robeson gives a striking instance of the complete subservience, 
in most true folk-singing, of verbal punctuation to musical, in 
particular to rhythmical. On Pilgrim’s Song (arr. Clapham) 
cgmments crowd one’s mind, but none of them adequate. The 
accompaniments are, unless you completely rule out the 
slightest harmonic richness, exactly right. 

H.M.V. B4411 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is, as far as the songs allow— 
Love, could I only tell thee (Capel) and She is far from the land 
(Lambert)—one of the most interesting recent records by Peter 
Dawson (bass-barytone), There is a free expression in the first, 
and flowing, unstraining ease in both. Words are not per- 
fectly clear in the first. 

There are some things one just encores ; there is no arguing 
about them—you cannot help yourself, and all you can say is 
that they ought to put anyone in a good mood for the rest of 
the week. Such are Wee Willie Winkie and Jenny wi’ the lang 
pook (Diack) as sung by Robert Burnett (barytone) on Parlo. 
E11236 (12in., 4s.). Loewe’s famous setting of the ballad 
Edward is at the other extreme of the scale. Burnett ‘“ acts ”’ 
it up to the hilt—in this case one may almost say literally. 
Whether it is more acted than felt could only be finally decided 
after many hearings. Certainly no interpretation could be 
more immoderate than Loewe’s setting. At any rate, I shall be 
surprised if Burnett makes many records that can be over- 
looked by anyone who wants to hear every first-rate song record. 
I must warn mere Englishmen that he is extremely Scottish ; 
but even first time one follows more than enough to enjoy. 

Scots songs are, of course, very differently treated by that 
international operatic tenor, Joseph Hislop. Some of his 
fellow-countrymen are enthusiastic about his style in their 
songs, others cannot do with it. We must leave them to fight 
it out. All I can say of his Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane 
(Smith) and Annie Laurie on H.M.V. B4413 (10in., 2s. 6d.) is 
that the sophistication is not extreme ; but the impression is 
that the songs are rather more subservient to the singing than 
the singing to the songs. There are good orchestral accompani- 
ments, with a little embroidery in Annie Laurie. 


The Celtic Quartette [sic] consists of Megan Telini, Margaret 
Hale, Wilfred Miles, and Watcyn Watcyns. One at least of 
‘these is an excellent soloist, and all are clearly good ; but they 
do not make an ideal ensemble, and each seems rather more 
concerned, in eight Welsh hymns on Sterno 1177-80 (four 10in., 
ls. 3d. each), with doing his own part well than with blending ; 
and there seems room for more help from the recorders. Much 
more “interpretation”? is possible, especially for records. 
The tunes are not equally excellent, nor strikingly various, and 
there is too much nineteenth-century text-book harmony. 
Moreover, there is a quite unnecessary and very tiresome 
harmonium. We greatly need some good records of the best of 
the real Welsh hymn tunes, the incomparable best of the 
genuine folk-melodies (not all traditional, even, can claim 
greatness) and also of the very best of to-day, of which Hyfrydol 
(Pritchard) is one found on 1177. Most of the Welsh hymn- 
tunes we hear are inferior nineteenth-century or eighteenth- 
century products. The other tune on 1177 is that fine Llanfair 
(traditional) which we English sing to Hail the day that sees 
Him rise, so that this is one of the best of these four records. 
Perhaps Tanycastell (Jones), a typical and moderately good 
Welsh tune, is the best sung; with this, on 1178, is Diadem 
(traditional), that most inspiriting florid tune to the English 
All hail the power of Jesw’s name. On 1179 are Cwm Rhondda 
(arr. Hughes) and Tanymarian (Stephen); on 1180 Babel 
(traditional) and Llanllyfni (Jones). Why should these Welsh 
people claim by their title to represent all the Celts? 

Columbia DB1114 (10in., 2s. 6d.), by The Boro’ Welsh 
Choir, is very similar to their record that I reviewed last 
month, Their titles this time are Huddersfield (Gomer and 
Newton), which is not the tune of that name in the English 
Hymnal, but an inferior one in the style of their other choice, 
Diadem (attributed to J. Ellor, but possibly only arranged 
by him). 

A very different choral record is Columbia DX 468 (12in., 4s.), 
with The Dear Old Home Songs sung by The B.B.C. Wireless 
Chorus, with orchestra, conducted by Joseph Lewis. The 
following old favourites are neatly arranged and strung together, 
excellently played, and very well sung, though we might ask 
for more polish in the Chorus in a more serious record: Old 
rustic bridge, After the Ball, Vive la Compagnie, Little brown jug, 
Juanita, Silver threads among the gold, My Bonnie, My Grand- 
father’s clock, Villikins and his Dinah, Sweet Genevieve, John 
Peel, and There is a tavern in the town. The nineteenth- 
century type of bass songs of divers, blacksmiths, and other 
stalwarts is apparently still popular. On Columbia DX467 
(12in., 4s.) Malcolm McEachern (bass) contributes to that 
gallery The bell-ringer (J. Oxenford and W. V. Wallace) and 
Out on the deep (Cowan and Lohr). I cannot find anything to 
say of this more than that: (1) McEachern sings them cor- 
rectly ; (2) his lower register is in order ; and (3) there are 
good orchestral accompaniments. 

Decca F3478 (10in., 2s.) is the first record I remember of 
Irving Naismith (barytone). He has a good, full voice, and 
might make some interesting records when he gets, into his 
stride (assuming he has not yet had, or taken, the opportunity 
to do so) and lets himself go. There is a good deal more to be 
made than he has made of the Border Ballad (Cowen) and 
Fairings (from Easthope Martin’s Songs of the Fair). His 
diction needs a little correction, and at least one note is not 
quite in tune. This record is too short measure to pass; the 
two songs would almost have gone on one side. 

Titterton (tenor) gives us two more drawing-room songs by 
Lockton and Lozanne on Decca F3557 (10in., 2s.): Night 
brings me you and Deep in my heart. The first is effectively 
accompanied by piano and harp ; the other is not improved by 
other instruments. Titterton gets most of what there is to be 
got out of the songs. 

Elsie Miller (soprano) sings I wonder if love is a dream 
(Forster) and At Dawning (Cadman) sweetly enough on Decca 
F3479 (10in., 2s.). Rhythm is rather choppy, and some of her 
vowels are far from impeccable. 
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On Columbia DB1113 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Hubert Eisdell (tenor) 
sings, with all his usual understanding and finish, two typical 
Eric Coates songs: A house love made for you and me (words by 
G. Johnstone), and Stars and a crescent moon (words by P. 
Black). The first has an accompaniment unusually and 
interestingly combining oboe, cello, and piano; the oboe, 
however, is much over-balanced in the recording. The other 
song is accompanied by violin, ’cello, and piano. 

Decca F3546 (10in., 2s.) is a spirited record by George 
Baker (barytone) of Merry-go-rownd (Tate and Lockton) and, 
with Male Voice Trio, Devil-may-care (Valerie May). 

On H.M.V. B4379 (10in., 2s. 6d.) Quilter’s Shakespeare 
songs, Come away, Death, O mistress mine, and Blow, blow, thou 
winter wind, have violin and ’cello parts added to the piano, 
without any very great gain. I like this record as well as any 
of Derek Oldham (tenor). There could yet be more solidity, 
and a firmer melodic line. 

On Broadcast Twelve 3312 (1s. 6d.) are Dance, pretty lady and 
Come out, Vienna, from Waltz Time, the film version of 
Johann Strauss’s Die Fledermaus (The Bat) with A. P. Herbert’s 
excellent English words, sung by Tom Burke (tenor), with a 
good orchestral accompaniment. It is thoroughly English, 
not at all Viennese, but as such is an excellent record. Your 
fibre needles may find it a roughish course. 

The best thing I have yet had by Alfred Piccaver (tenor) is 
Easthope Martin’s Minstrels, on Decca M435 (10in., 2s. 6d.). 
The song is one of Easthope Martin’s best—indeed, not very 
like most of his—and Piccaver sings it imaginatively. His 
diction, however, is still very bad. The other song is Beyond 
the hills of time (Elliott). 

C. M. C. 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


COLUMBIA. 
DB1115 (10in., 2s. 6d.).—Carl, Millicent, and Rudolph 
Dolmetsch (treble recorder, viola da gamba, and harpsi- 
chord): Sonata XI (Handel). 


This is one of the most exquisite records I know, and possibly 
the most valuable Dolmetsch record yet issued, after the Bach. 
There can be no question as to the wisdom of recording music, 
such as Handel’s, that is beyond party argument. In such 
music these old instruments have their fullest opportunity of 
captivating. The recorder, or fipple-flute, is the distinctively 
English flute, as against the modern orchestral flute of which 
the full name, in English, used to be ‘‘ German flute.” The 
tone of the recorder is indescribably sweet. It is soft-voiced— 
and for some of us that is once more our chief desire—and its 
trill is like a nightingale’s. The only imperfection in this record 
is that the harpsichord and gamba have been recorded too 


fully for the recorder. 
C. M. C. 





BAND RECORDS 


The arrangement of Percy Fletcher’s Woodland Pictures 
played on Columbia DX465 by the B.B.C. Wireless Military 
Band is such an excellent piece of work that whoever is respon- 
sible for it should have been named on the record label. It 
is a perfect example of the art of arranging for military band, 
and, moreover, it is by no means the easiest of music to arrange 
for this medium. The playing and recording are also first- 
class. I have never heard more faithful recording of the 
chalumeau register of the clarinet and I have never heard 
more ‘“‘easy”’ playing of the cornet and euphonium in their 
respective solos, All in all, therefore, this isa notable record, for 
the music itself is a charming little suite. 

The Regal-Zonophone Grand Massed Brass Bands under 
Mr. James Oliver continue their way through some of the 
older, and better, marches. This month, on MR888, we have 
Bidgood’s arrangement of Holzmann’s Flying Arrow, a very 
jolly quick march, and Blanckenberg’s Flying Eagle, also 
arranged by Bidgood. The playing is remarkably crisp for 
such a large body and the recording, as usual, is splendid. 

I do not think that Sousa’s marches are improved by the 
superimposing of a vocal chorus, but evidently the Welsh 
Guards Band do, and possibly some readers may agree with 
them. Stars and Stripes and Washington Post are the two 
marches thus ‘‘ improved ”’ on Broadcast ‘‘ Twelve ’’ No. 3310. 
The tone of the band, as recorded, is lacking in brightness and 
the playing is not as crisp as it might be. 

The Return of the Troops is one of those deadly dull descrip- 
tive pieces. Evidently the Decca Company are half ashamed 
of it as they do not give the name of the ‘‘ composer”! The 
playing of the Westminster Military Band is only mediocre, 
and the recording is not up to Decca’s highest standard. The 
number of this record is F3509. W. A. C. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Sonent Voces Omnium 

When I sorted out my records into the various groups of 
songs, light orchestral pieces, instrumental solos, comedians 
and so on, I discovered that the songs had a large majority 
over every other form of entertainment offered us by the 
gramophone companies this month, with the light orchestral 
pieces a poor second. I will therefore do my best to summarise 
these songsters with special reference to any that I think are 
outstanding for any one reason. 

To start with, the depressing little song called You've got me 
crying again furnishes Ruth Etting with the chance of showing 
what a fine artist she is. Every degree of feeling from laughter 
to tears is conveyed in this rather stupid song, and if you are 
interested in these unhappy love affairs I advise you to buy 
this record, for on the other side of Imperial 2865 (1s. 3d.) she 
is beseechingly ardent in Hold Me. Charles Carlisle and Bing 
Crosby also sing the crying song, but the sentiments expressed 
are scarcely in keeping with manly dignity, and the only 
reasons I can think of for liking the records is the backings, 
which are J envy the moon (Col. DB1116, 2s. 6d.) and What 
do I care, it’s home (Brunswick 01503, 2s. 6d.). No, Bing, this 
is not one of your best efforts. 

Al Bowlly, on the other hand, has excelled himself in Maria, 
my own (Decca F3560, 2s.). This is a really delightful per- 
formance with perfect timing and rhythm in every phrase. 
On the back he sings That’s all that matters to me and on F3547 
Good-night, but not good-bye and You must believe me; all three 
good but not as charming as Maria. I think something must 
have got Al in the spring, but more of that later. 


You must believe me is also the invocation of Suzanne 
Botterell, a new name to me. I was not very impressed with 
her singing of this, or of Maybe I love you too much. Maybe 
she does, which would account for her lack of restraint (H.M.V. 
B4429, 2s. 6d.). But Suzanne brings us to The Harmonians 
who, the bulletin tells us, are the rage of Broadway. So if you 
like what Broadway likes listen to Suzanne and Love Tales on 
Columbia DB1121 (2s. 6d.). This is neither hot harmony nor 
the old-fashioned straightforward harmony of the Victorian 
Quartet, who sing Silver threads among the gold and When you and 
I were young, Maggie on Regal-Zono. MR908 (1s. 6d.). Both 
have their points and will appeal to different audiences. 

Cliff Connolly and Leslie Hutchinson both sing My Wishing 
Song in styles that we are well used to (Panachord 25505, 
ls. 3d.,and Parlo. R1504, 2s. 6d.), and Leslie Hutchinson also 
has that feeling about loving too much. Maurice Elwin, 
however, is doubtful about the way home and seems to feel his 
position acutely in Lawd, show me the way (Decca F3558, 2s.). 
Apparently the “‘ Lawd”’ did show him the way, for on the 
other side he describes The old spinning wheel that lives in 
the parlour with accuracy and detail. The spinning wheel 
also comes in for comment from The Four Voices (Regal- 
Zono. MR906, Is. 6d.), Val Rosing (Imperial 2863, ls. 3d.) and 
Derickson and Brown (H.M.V. B4436, 2s. 6d.). Already it 

, seems an anachronism, 


Layton and Johnstone continue to cater for their admirers 
with all the tunes that everyone else recorded last month, but 
their admirers are like that, so that is no crime. The songs are 
Waltzing in a dream, Sittin’ in the dark (Col. DB1106, 2s. 6d.), 
Put a little springtime, Moon Song (DB1107), My Darling, 
Just so yow ll remember (DB1118), A broken rosary and Rock- 
a-bye moon (DB1119); pay up and look happy. Rock-a-bye 
moon is one of these trite tunes that every now and then sweep 
the country and every errand boy whistles it as he meanders 
down your street ; you will think it sounds familiar and find 
yourself humming something fairly near it ; don’t worry about 
the words, they are quite meaningless. Donald Novis worries 
about them to such an extent that you cannot hear the words 
for the enunciation (Brunswick 01514, 2s. 6d.) ; but then one 
must do something to break the monotony. 

Moon Song, too, is popular, and we find it sung by Morton 
and Ridley, Bob and Alf Pearson and The Velvet Voice (Parlo. 
R1503, 2s. 6d., Imperial 2862, 1s. 3d, and Regal-Zono. MR903, 
Is. 6d.). But it is such an attractive tune that we can forgive 
the redundancy and hope that all the sales will be high. 

Reis and Dunn, American duettists whom I once saw in a 
“short ’’ dressed as ‘‘lootenants ’’—I never grasped why— 
sing Cinderella Brown and My Happiness with competence 
and style (Col. DB1120, 2s. 6d.), and Sammy Fain, whose 
acquaintance we made last month, sings two more of his own 
compositions, The handwriting’s on the wall and A kiss in the 
moonlight, the latter as good as it sounds (Col. DB1119). He 
is a lucky young man to be able to record his own works. 

Mellow and Rich and Bert and Bob are names which disguise 
but faintly the identity of the singers of Have you ever been 
lonely ?, When the wild, wild roses bloom (Broadcast 965, 1s.) and 
Blue Ridge Moon and There's a light in your window (Decca 
F3561, 2s.). Blue Ridge Moon is quite pleasing, but one’s 
pleasure in the others is very ephemeral. 

It does not take a very sharp ear to detect the identity of 
Maggie Ramsbotham singing Somebody lied and A photograph 
of mother’s wedding group (Panachord 25509, 1s. 3d.), especially 
if you happen to listen to Jenny Howard singing When it’s 
lamp-lightin’ time in the valley and In ev’ry nook and corner you 
are missing (Decca F3541, 2s.). And I daresay if you had three 
guesses as to the owner of The Velvet Voice (Regal-Zono. 
MR912, Is. 6d.) singing No more love and Waltzing in a dream, 
one of them would be right. But The Serenader singing Like 
an old forgotten refrain (Regal-Zono. MR904), or The Masked 
Singer singing My love song and Dear Stranger (Decca F3556, 
2s.) certainly baffled me. The latter is a new voice to my ears 
altogether, and sounds as though he has a good deal to learn 
before he comes up to the standard of most of the other Decca 
artists. But I have probably now committed a ludicrous gaffe. 

Al Jolson has burst out again. I hear that his film 
** Hallelujah, I’m a Tramp ”’ is at any rate unusual, but his 
record of the theme song and You are too beautiful (Brunswick 
01507, 2s. 6d.) is in exactly the same style as Sonny Boy. 
Heaven forbid that I should criticise the man whose voice 
burst upon us from the silent silver screen and seemed like the 
eighth wonder of the world, but wild horses would not drag 
me to two hours of these outpourings. 


Jack Doyle, the Irish boxer, has made an interesting first 
record of Mother Machree and.My Irish song of songs (Decca 
F3555, 2s.). He has a terrific voice and lets it go for all it is 
worth, which after all iswhat one wouldexpect fromsuch a man. 
Whether anyone will take on the task of taming the voice and 


displacing might by artistry remains to be seen, but at present 


his record must necessarily be more of a curio than a pleasure. 


For artistry commend me to the quiet intimacy of Georges 
Seversky. This month he sings Sz Petite in French and Think- 


ing only of you in Russian (Parlo. R1508), and whether you 


understand a word of either or not-you can enjoy the rise and 
fall and earess of his voice and thé sympathetic accompaniment 


of Vladimir Launitz at the piano. 


mann. 
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The Cole Brothers, too, have a sympathetic style, easy to 
listen to whether you follow the words or not, and I must 
confess that I had to hear Gimme a pipe (Regal-Zono. MR913, 
ls. 6d.) three times before I could appreciate the story. Dinah, 
of course, is an old favourite. 

Leslie Holmes is well up to form in Something came and got 
me in the spring,and when you hear the something you can well 
understand his exuberance (Imperial 2866, ls. 3d.). Me and 
mine are doin’ fine is more ordinary and has no love interest. 


Selections and Notes from the Course 

The Brahms Centenary celebrations can be summed up on 
one twelve-inch record if you are lazy or disinterested enough 
to take your Brahms that way. Actually Brahmsiana, played 
by Herman Finck and his Orchestra 
(Col. DX469, 12in., 4s.), is an un- 


Cinema in London, and the tunes are standing up to the strain 
well, but I advise you to buy them now while they are fresh, 
and not to wait until the picture comes to your local cinema, 
Although they are very American I liked the methods of Al 
and Pete in all the four hits, Shuffle off to Buffalo, Forty- 
Second Street, Yow’re getting to be a habit with me, and Young 
and Healthy (Broadcast 3313-4, 1s. 6d. each). And Reis and 
Dunn are neat in the Buffalo song (Col. DB1104),. 

Rex Allan plays Young and Healthy and Look what you've 
done from that other musical success ‘‘ The Kid from Spain ”’ 
on the new wonder instrument, the Neo Bechstein (H.M.V. 
B4432, 2s. 6d.). The effect is something between a piano and 
an organ, and if you like hybrids here is the perfect example. 

Frances Day sings quite charmingly two songs from the 

revue ‘‘How D’You Do,” in 
which she is appearing with great 





satisfying aperitif—the music of 
Brahms is so much more satisfying 
when brought to its full and fitting 
conclusion than when it is chopped 
off after a few bars. Some melodies 
lend themselves to the arranger, 
and a ‘Lilac Time” Selection 
played by the Commodore Grand 
Orchestra (Broadcast 3309, ls. 6d.) 
leaves one with a far more com- 
fortable feeling. 

‘*The Vagabond King,” ‘* Rose 
Marie,” and ‘‘ The Desert Song” 
are the three musical plays of the 
past decade that most people never 
seem to tire of ; their gems fit into 
one, or two, sides of a ten-inch C2566. 
record and one applauds the tune- 
fulness of the as with the same ™= Commodore 
enthusiasm as when one hears them roadcast 3309. 
during luncheon or dinner at your 
favourite restaurant. Therefore I 
commend to your notice Broadcast 
3308 (ls. 6d.) and Regal-Zono. 
MR907 (1s. 6d.), the former per- 
formed by the Embassy Musical 
Comedy Company, the latter by the 
versatile Harry Davidson on the 
cinema organ of the Commodore 
Theatre. 

The ‘‘ Maid of the Mountains ” 
belongs to another era, but she is 
still far from her decline, and if you 
want the tunes played by the light- 
fingered Reginald King and his 
Orchestra they are on the new long- 


Columbia DB1115. 


Columbia DX465. 


MR914. 


The Bandmaster 





A SELECTED LIST 


Carl, Millicent and Rudolph Dolmetsch, 


Caruso, H.M.V. DB1875 

Richard Tauber, Parlophone RO20219. 
Derek Oldham, H.M.V. B4379. 

The B.B.C. Wireless Military Band, 


Marek Weber and his Orchestra, H.M.V. 


Sydney Torch, Columbia DB1105. 
Al Bowlly, Decca F3560. 

Leslie Holmes, Imperial 2866. 
Barmy and _ Buck, 


Ronald Frankau, Parlophone R1515. 
Marc Williams, Panachord 25510. 


Selma Mouth-organ 
Band, Sterno 1182. 


success. Her habit of making each 
song into a little incident or story 
isused again, and though she assures 
you on one side that Now you are 
here everything is heavenly, on the 
other side she asserts that It’s best 
to forget. But listen right to the end 
and you will not be so sure (H.M.V. 
B4427, 2s. 6d.). 


A matter of taste 

I shall probably be struck off the 
reviewing staff by an irate Editor 
for saying so, but I think Ronald 
Frankau’s latest effort is both 
amusing and clever. Could you 
make a song out of a title like The 
Preparatory School, the Public School 
and the Varsity? It sounds clumsy 
enough, doesn’t it? Yet out it 
comes every time with ease and 
rhythm and perfect fitness. Your 
subject-matter may be limited, Mr. 
Frankau, but I hand it to you for 
wit, diction, timing, originality of 
outlook, and nerve. The number is 
Parlophone R1515 (2s. 6d.) and I 
do not mind betting that yourdealer 
will find the number engaged pretty 
frequently within the next week or 
two. 

Two other gentlemen with nerve 
deserve ouradmiration. Theirnames 
are Vine and More, and they have 
the audacity to sing a song called 
Eucalyptus at this time of year when 


Grand Orchestra, 


Regal-Zonophone 


LonpDoN EpIror. 








playing Sterno 5000 (1s. 6d.). 

The aristocratic ** Countess 
Maritza ”’ is, naturally, not so familiar, but she is a lady of 
gracious ways and is well worth your attention on H.M.V. 
C2566, especially when she is courted by Marek Weber and his 
Orchestra (12in., 4s.). 

‘* Music in the Air ”’ is with us, and of course you will want 
to hum all the tunes and play them to your friends, Start off 
with a Selection played by the B.B.C. Dance Orchestra under 
Henry Hall (Col. DX 464, 12in., 4s.), then progress to the Vocal 
Gems performed by the Light Opera Company on H.M.V. 
C2568 (12in., 4s.) or a jolly Medley played by Raie da Costa on 
B4433 (2s. 6d.), by which time you will be ready to listen to 
and enjoy Turner Layton’s singing of The song is you and, with 
the inevitable Johnstone, J’ve told every little star (Col. DB1108, 
2s. 6d.), or perhaps you prefer the quiet strains of Joe Green’s 
Marimba Band (Col. CB605, 2s. 6d.)?, I would barter them all 
for Lawrence Tibbett’s record of The song is you and And love 
was born (H.M.V. DA1313, 4s.). 

‘**Forty-Second Street”? had a long innings at the Regal 


we are all forgetting at last that 

influenza and the common cold are 
the curse of modern civilisation, and they expect us to laugh 
at it. It is no more a subject for mirth than their other 
idea, The golden shores of Wigan (Sterno 1193, Is. 3d.). 

Da- Dar, Da-Dar may be a promising title for a comic song, 
but I assure you that it is not as vulgar as it might be when 
sung by Barmy and Buck on Regal-Zono. MR914 (1s. 6d.). 
But do not let that discourage you, there are plenty of laughs 
even if you were expecting more, and the backing is the cheery 
little song about the undertaker that is sure to raise a macabre 
grin somewhere, 

Sandy Powell is full of trouble at Epsom this month, and as 
he is funny as well as topical I draw your attention to Broad- 
cast 961 (ls.). 

Billy Caryll and Hilda Mundy are good friends for about three 
revolutions of Broadcast 3311 (1s. 6d.), but the truce is soon 
broken and they go at each other as good and strong as ever, 
even if they do show signs of wear after their long association 
with the other crazies at the Palladium. 
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Light Music we know 

The London Palladium Orchestra has always been a plucky 
outfit, but never have they been braver than this month when 
they tackle Bird of love divine and I hear you calling me and 
elaborate them to the extent of a twelve-inch record (H.M.V. 
C2563, 12in., 4s.). The result is that the airs we know by these 
names only emerge once in a while and for the rest are lost amid 
a welter of orchestral decoration. I much preferred the simpler 
rendering of Toselli’s Serenade by the New Mayfair Salon 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B4431, 2s. 6d.) backed with a Song of the 
Nightingale, or even Grieg’s To the spring played by Reginald 
King and his Light Orchestra, who are so deservedly popular 
(Sterno 1189, Is. 3d.). 

The Novelty Players on Parlophone R1514 (2s. 6d.) give us 
Lincke’s The way to the heart and Von Blon’s Serenaded’ Amour, 
and the Angelus Quartet, conducted by Fred Hartley, play 
Schubert’s Serenade and Mendelssohn’s Spring Song (Regal- 
Zono. MR909, Is. 6d.) with quiet assurance which I hope is 
justified by sales. 

Debroy Somers Band have made a re-hash of Delibes’ The 
Fountain and Naila by playing them very quickly and in more 
or less strict tempo (Col. DB1109, 2s. 6d.), and I imagine most 
people will find them quite invigorating in their new dress. 


Tunes we can recognise 

Without the information supplied on the label, I think you 
will be able to name at first hearing all the tunes in the Mixed 
and Scottish Medleys played by the Bandmaster Selma Mouth- 
organ Band (Sterno 1182, Is. 3d.); they are a bright bunch, 
and are fitting companions for the Tunes we all know played by 
The Kerbstone Serenaders (Imperial 2861, ls. 3d.). If you like 
hymns dished up in this way try Hymnland as played by an 
unnamed Accordeon Band (Parlo. R1519, 2s. 6d.). 

Now for Continental atmosphere. The New Mayfair Orchestra 
will take you to Venice, water and all, in Venetian Nights 
(H.M.V. C2565, 12in., 4s.) with a Vision of Spring on the other 
side to complete the picture. The Cosmo Accordeon Band 
takes you back to Vienna with Memories of Vienna (Broadcast 
967, 1s.) and The Bohemians are eloquent in Tales told on the 
Danube (Col. DB1111, 2s. 6d.). To bring the whole scheme 
up to date Edith Lorand and her Orchestra give you glimpses 
of music all over Europe in A radio roundabout (Parlo. R1502, 
2s. 6d.). Very interesting. 


Tunes we may soon forget 
Alfredo Campoli and his Salon Orchestra cater adequately 


for their admirers with My Wishing Song, In ev’ry nook and’ 


corner you are missing (Decca F3554, 2s.) and Friends once 
more and In a valley where the bluebirds sing (F 3564); Julian 
Roselli and his Salon Orchestra also play the latter and couple 
it with The old spinning wheel (Panachord 25520, Is. 6d.). 

Zigano’s Accordeon Band play two jiggy little waltzes, My 
Alphonse and Aux Printemps (Sterno 1191, 1s. 3d.) which, so 
we are informed on the labels, have yodelling refrains. On 
first hearing I missed the yodeller altogether, but I listened 
more carefully the second time, and did just manage to 
distinguish him for a few bars in My Alphonse. So do not buy 
this for the yodelling. 

Now for Continental bands. The Orchestra Mascotte are in 
fine fettle in Poranek and Mattinata (Parlo. R1500, 2s. 6d.) and 
Vineta Bells and Dream Waltz (R1511) and the Dajos Bela 
Dance Orchestra are inviting in four tangos, The first flowers in 
May, The Black Gipsy, Madonna, wonderful is your love, and 
Two Chrysanthemums (R1510 and 1501). Ilja Livschakoff’s 
Dance Orchestra plays The Enchanted Forest and The Little 
Company with spirit (Decca F3565, 2s.), but the best of the lot 
is the paso-doble For you, Rio Riia played by Marek Weber 
and his Orchestra (H.M.V. B6342, 2s. 6d.), backed by what is 
called an Argentino step I want nothing but your love. The 
paso-doble is definitely brilliant. 


A “Hot” Organ record 

Sidney Torch’s record of a piece called Hot Dog is, without 
exception, one of the cleverest things I have ever heard on the 
cinema organ (Col. DB1105, 2s. 6d.). It is useless to describe 
the tricks and effects he obtains, and I advise you to hear it as 
soon as possible. 

Jesse Crawford celebrates his visit to London by giving us 
four tunes of the moment, My love song, A broken rosary, My 
wishing song, and The old spinning wheel (H.M.V. B4434-5, 
2s. 6d. each), all deliciously played, but after hearing him at the 
Empire Cinema I wish he had recorded his charming waltz 
medley that he played to an enraptured audience there. 

Quentin Maclean assures us with every throb of his instru- 
ment that You've got me crying again, but is less sentimental in 
This lovely rose (Col. DB1123, 2s. 6d.), and Terance Casey turns 
his attention to the masters in Potted Overtures (DB1112). 
That old warrior, The whistler and his dog, turns up again with 
Down South played by Lew White on Panachord 25518 (1s. 3d.). 
If you have not already got this, buy now and save money on 
previous issues. 

The Saw Player who quavered his way to our heart-strings 
last month is at large again in a Russian Lullaby by Irving 
Berlin and an Adagio once composed by Beethoven, but now 
very much arranged to include the saw and vocal effects 
(Parlo. R1512, 2s. 6d.). 

Duncan MacKay plays Medleys of Scottish Reels and 
Highland Flings on his violin (Decca F3468, 2s.) and Leo 
Rowsome, piper, plays four hornpipes, a Reel Medley and a 
Jig Medley on Imperial 2867-9 (1s. 3d. each). 


Here and There 


G. H. Elliott continues to take us back thirty years with 
Leslie Stuart songs sung in the old style. This month it is 
Little Dolly Day-Dream and I may be crazy (Broadcast 963, 1s.) 
and Reg Grant sings some more of the same order in Echoes of 
the past (Parlo. R1518, 2s. 6d.), Old Time Variety Series, No. 53. 

Harry Wulson is a good yodeller who does know how to sing 
something beside the peculiar noise known as yodelling ; hear 
him in The Ploughboy and The singing Fisherman (Broadcast 
964, Is.), then listen to the synthetic stuff of My mountain home 
and Yodel-Odel as executed by Ned Tucker (Parlo. R1516, 
2s. 6d.). 

One of the most delightful songs that America has sent us 
for some time is The night herding song sung by Marc Williams, 
the cowboy crooner, whose charming voice and guitar playing 
soothe his cattle to sleep (Panachord 25510, Is. 3d.). The 
backing is one of those pathetic stories of The dying ranger who 
commends his kid-sister to the care of his big he-men pals 
before passing on to meet his old mother in heaven. 

PEPPERING. 


Gleanings 

I note in the Reviews this month that Mr. Crabtree was not 
fully aware of the significance of the ‘“‘ Neo-Bechstein piano ” 
on which John Hunt recorded. Its affinities with a cinema 
organ are more clearly shown on H.M.V. B4432, where Rex 
Allan plays popular hits. 

Tauber’s duet record is followed by Danny Malone, who sings 
Danny Boy and My Ould Irish Mother with two voices 
(H.M.V. B4453). It is little more than a recording stunt, but 
well done. ; 

The Aldershot Command Military Tattoo records, made by 
H.M.V. this year in advance of the public performances, have 
not arrived in time for review: but Columbia’s Empire Day 
record, When the King goes by and It’s the band (Col. CB621), 
is a fine specimen of Raymond Newell and the Debroy Somers 
Band at their best. 

Master Leslie Day (Col. DB1122) from the choir of St. 
Barnabas, Hackney, is having a great success on the music 
halls. His first record, of entirely unsuitabie songs, shows 
great promise. 

Lonpon Eprror. 
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Ellington and His Orchestra arrive this month 





To appear in London and the Provinces 





New Brunswick and H.M.V. 


NLESS the unforeseen—I might 

almost say the impossible—happens 

at the eleventh hour, the début in 

England of Duke Ellington and 

His Orchestra, the first intimation 
of which was given in our last issue, will 
definitely take place this month. 

The band is due to open for two weeks at 
the London Palladium on the 12th inst., 
and it is more than probable that it will then 
proceed to one or two of the larger provincial 
cities, bookings in Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Glasgow now being under consideration. 

In addition the band will give a concert 
especially for musicians and other enthusiasts 
on Sunday afternoon, June 25th, at the 
Trocadero Cinema, Elephant and Castle, 
London. 

This concert is organised by our professional 
contemporary, the Melody Maker. Tickets 


Musical Comedy Album 





Albums herald the occasion 


are at the flat rate of 5s. throughout the 
house ; first come, firstserved. Of the 3,400 
odd seats available over 3,000 have already 
been applied for, and late applicants will 
now have to be content with such positions 
as may be left. 

For the benefit of its regular readers, THE 
GRAMOPHONE has, however, reserved a 
limited number of seats in good positions. 
Applications for these, which will be dealt 
with strictly in rotation, should be addressed 
to: 

The Editor, 

THE GRAMOPHONE, 
10a Soho Square, London, W.1. 
and must be accompanied by remittances and 
a stamped addressed envelope. Readers 
applying after these special reservations are 
exhausted will, of course, have their cash 
refunded. 


Brunswick present “ Blackbirds’? 


HE first result of Ellington’s visit— 

that is if a result can happen before 

its cause—has already taken place. 

To mark the occasion such a number 

of additional records has been 
issued that I am at a loss to know how 
in the space at my disposal to deal at all, 
let alone adequately, with everything I have 
to talk about this month. So I have decided 
to leave the problem to the Editor. I shall 
enjoy myself writing all I want to say and 
leave it to him to save you the trouble of 
reading it by cutting it as he thinks fit. 
Where you see asterisks you will know that 
the blue pencil has been used to rob the world 
at larg of yet another valuable contribution 
from yours truly to all thinking mankind. 
As a matter of fact the idea has an added 
advantage. It will enable the Editor to 
delete my usual indiscretions without having 
to make embarrassing excuses on the lines 
that Bach also ought to be given a hearing, 


even though Louis Armstrong may be the 
* * 


The first thing I must mention is the 
new Brunswick ‘ Blackbirds” Album. 
Originally it was intended to reserve this 
until after the summer, but as Ellington is a 
feature of eight of its twelve records it has 
been decided to make its release coincident 
with his visit. 

This Album is a real treat. It consists of 
the score of the Dorothy Fields-Jimmy 
McHugh American Negro musical produc- 
tion “ Blackbirds,” rearranged for recording 
and presented by an array of coloured talent, 
under the direction of Victor Young, that is 
sufficient to tickle the imagination of every 
gramophone enthusiast. In addition to 
Ellington, there are Ethel Waters, the Mills 
Brothers, Cab Calloway, Adelaide Hall, Bill 
“* Bojangles ’’ Robinson, the Cecil Mack 
Choir and Don Redman’s Orchestra. 

It was certainly our loss that “ Blackbirds” 
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OOLAR RHYTHMIC 


was never produced in this country, but much 
of the music—for instance, such delightful 
tunes as J can’t give you anything but love and 
I must have that man and the lively Diga 
Diga Do and Doin’ the new low down—are 
already well known. Tunes new to us which 
appear in this recording are the tuneful Porgy, 
Baby, Shuffle your feet, and Bandana Babies. 

The first two records are taken up by a 
medley played by Ellington’s Orchestra 
(Parts 1 and 2 on 01517). First we hear / 
can’t give you anything but love, played quite 
simply, but with the Ellington touch strongly 
evidenced by some very effective original 
harmonies. In Doin’ the new low down the 
band gets a fine swing before going back to 
slow tempo for Lawrence Brown’s sweet 
trombone solo of J must have that man. 
Baby, played in the real Ellington style, 
completes the side, and we turn over to hear 
Baby as the sweetest of saxophone solos, a 
red hot Diga Diga Do, Porgy as more sweet 
music and, lastly, J can’tgive you anything but 
love for the finale. This medley is well con- 
structed, cleverly scored, and is a concert in 
miniature in itself. 

On 01518 (No. 3 of the set—in addition to 
catalogue numbers the records are numbered 
from 1-12 according to the order in which 
they should be played) is Ethel Waters singing 
with Ellington’s Orchestra, J can’t give you 
anything but love. This, like Porgy (No. 11), 
which Ethel Waters sings on 01522, is a 
charming record, but the real Ethel Waters, 
the Ethel Waters who has inspired me to 
say more than once that she is the finest hot 
singer in existence, is more apparent in St. 
Louis Blues (No. 12—01522), which she 
sings with the Cecil Mack Choir. This is one 
of the most inspiring records I have heard. 
Its atmosphere is amazing. When you have 
heard it you will realise that you never before 
knew what a husky voice with a sob in it 
really is. Equally you are likely to be 
astonished that such rhythm could come 
from a.singer’s voice without anything in the 
nattife of a rhythmic accompaniment. For 
there is no orchestra. Faint sounds of a 
piano are discernible, but that is the sole 
instrument. The rest of the support is by 
Cecil Mack’s Choir, and to say it doesits job 
grandly is to put it mildly, though I must 
admit that its effectiveness is due equally to 
the brilliant way in which its very contra- 
puntal part has been scored. In its way this 
record is unique, for both its originality and 
the perfection with which it is carried out— 
at least from the time Ethel Waters enters 
into it. 

One of the features of the Album is the 
happy results obtained by the amalgamation 
of artistes heard hitherto only by themselves. 
The Mills Brothers with Ellington’s Orchestra 
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is a fusion of which we might dream, but for 
which we could hardly dare hope; yet it 
happens in Diga Diga Do. (No, 8—01520), 
and not the least of the fun is trying to dis- 
cover exactly how much of the record is by 
one and how much by the other, so cleverly 
are they blended and so ingenious are the 
Mills Brothers in imitating instruments. 
Successful as this is, however, itis not more 
so than the tie up between Cab Calloway and 
the Mills Brothers to the accompaniment 
of Ellington’s Orchestra in Doin’ the new low 
down (No. 4—01518). The exuberant Cab is 
the perfect foil to the Mills Brothers, par- 
ticularly as they are worked together here, 
and I am wondering if it is too much to ask 
if we may hear this refreshing combination 
of talent in future recordings. 

Doin’ the new low down is repeated in the 
Album by Bill Robinson, who, accompanied 
by Ellington, sings and gives an exhibition 
of tap dancing. Bill has the reputation of 
being the finest tap dancer America has 
produced, and, as far as technique is con- 
cerned, I have no quarrel with the contention ; 
but a drummer playing the beats Mr. 


Bojangles taps out so nimbly would be 
considered very corny, and as Bill seems to be 
able to do what he likes with his feet, I 
cannot help wondering why he does not like 
to do something a little more rhythmically 
up to date. 

The rest of the Album consists of Adelaide 
Hall singing, to Ellington’s Orchestra, / must 
have that man and Baby (Nos. 5 and 6— 
01519); I can’t give you anything but love 
by the Mills Brothers (No. 7—01519); and 
Shuffle your feet and Bandana Babies by 
Harry and Donald Mills with Don Redman’s 
Orchestra (No. 10—01521). 

I would like to have gone into each record 
at much greater length: there is so much 
that is entertaining in all of them; but 
space * * * For instance * * * 

All right. We will leave it at this. The 
six records, complete in attractive (etc., 
vide adverts) Album, cost 17s. 6d., and I 
strongly advise you to dub up. It is the best 
entertainment the gramophone has to offer 
at the moment. If you are like me and can- 
not afford all the records you can buy them 
separately at the usual price of 2s. 6d. each. 


ee a 


Hot Dance Bands 





H.M.V.’s New Ellington Album 


HE next thing for which you can 

thank (or blame) Mr. Ellington’s 

advent is the new Ellington 

Album of ‘“ Hot Rhythm” issued 

by H.M.V. It is not stocked, and 
has to be ordered through your retailer. All 
H.M.V. dealers already have the necessary 
order forms, and all you have to do is sign 
on the dotted line. You might as well do it 
now, for this is another batch of records well 
worth having. The price of the records, 
complete in Album, is 17s. 6d. Like the 
“ Blackbirds” Album, this one contains 
twelve records (six discs), but unlike it they 
cannot be obtained separately. 


The titles are :-— 
Duke Ellington and His Orchestra: 


seek eed 

BOIS Mood Indigo 

B6I55 4 To Miesanippr Dry, 
B6356 11 Black and Tan Fantasy 


12 The Dicty Glide 


The outstanding record is Old Man Blues. 
You may remember this, with its wonderful 
clarinet playing by Barney Bigard, on Parlo- 
phone by Ellington under the name of the 
Harlem Footwarmers. I always thought it 
one of the best things the band had done. 
The arrangement of the record in the Album 
is little different, but it seems to have a 
warmer colour and an even better swing. 

The Mooche, Mood Indigo, and Black and 
Tan Fantasy also have been issued by other 
companies, but these are, I think, the best 
versions. With its eerie melody and temple 
block effects, the atmosphere of The Mooche, 
which, as you probably know, is an African 
dance, is as strong as it well could be. Mood 
Indigo is mainly a thing of subdued solos, 


most of which have their differences from 
those in any of the other recordings. 


Black and Tan Fantasy is in this recording, 
as it was in the Parlophone, Bubber Miley’s 
record, and he has of course a different way 
of putting it over. They never do these 
things twice alike. Then there is Ellington’s 
solo, one of his best and (dare I say it) a good 
deal more rhythmical than most that he 
plays nowadays. 


For Ellington Japanese Dream is a quite 
straightforward record, but it presents this 
pleasing melody very delightfully and with 
all the style one would expect. That Lindy 
Hop is also treated on commercial lines, but 
has the Ellington touch in its straighter as 
well as its more ambitious parts. 


Harlemania may not be the best thing in 
the Album, but because of its title alone it is 
an appropriate medium for commencing it. 
Jazz Lips, with its excellent solos round the 
band, including one by Ellington (who bases 
it on Tea for Two); the slow Saratoga 
Swing (yes, I am sure Ellington was more 
rhythmical on his piano in those days) ; the 
even slower Sloppy Joe, which for once is not 
spoilt by the skat singing ; and Mississippi 
Dry are all worth their inclusion, and the 
Album closes with another masterpiece, 
Dicty Glide. 

If there is a fault in the choice of the 
records it is that there are too many slow 
ones, If either 1, 3, 4 or 10 could have been 
replaced by something more exciting, it 
would have given a better variety, but the 
fact is that they do not exist in the Victor 
Catalogue. That the Album can in the light 
of modern ideas be such a success, for after 
all it consists of records which are not exactly 
new, is merely a proof of how far in advance 
of the times Ellington has always been. 


Ellington and His Orchestra are to be found 
yet once more, this time in the ordinary 
H.M.V. supplement, playing Hot Feet and 
Blues I love to sing (v) (B6343). 


If Hot Feet has a weakness it is in the skat 
singing ; but it does not last long and there 
are innumerable compensations, not the 
least of which are the saxophone solo by 
Johnny Hodges, the trumpet solo and the 
bass playing of Mr. William Broad. To my 
mind, Ellington spoilt quite a lot of records 
made round about the same period by using 
sousaphone instead of string-bass. The 
recording did not help matters and the records 
sounded stodgy and heavy. There is nothing 
like that here. The bass, in fact the whole 
record, is a sprightly swinging affair that 
might have been made within the last three 
months. 

I wonder why no one has published Blues 
I love to sing as a commercial number. 
Written by Ellington and the late Bubber 
Miley, whose place on trumpet no one has 
ever quite succeeded in filling in the band, it 
is as tuneful a little melody as one could wish 
for. I so liked the coloured girl who sings 
(mostly skat) that I have been to considerable 
trouble to find out who she is, even to search- 
ing through all the back recording advices 
at the H.M.V. offices, but unfortunately with 
no success. (Must remember to ask the Duke 
about this when he comes over.) Ellington 
was treading on thin ice when he practically 
cut out the rhythm in the middle of the 
record through using the string-bass to get 
depth of tone in the harmony. The organ 
effect is pleasing enough, but one misses the 
bass rhythm. However, the situation is just 
saved, possibly because the melody seems to 
lend itself to this treatment. 


<> 


BEST of 





HOT DANCE BANDS 


*§Blackbirds Medley by Duke Ellington and 
His Orchestra (Bruns. 01518). 

Blues I Love to Sing and *Hot Feet by Duke 
Ellington and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6343). 

He’s a Son of the South by Claude Hopkins 
and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1522). 

I’ve got the World on a String by Louis 
Armstrong and His Orchestra (H.M.V. 
B6345). 

Lovable and Sweet by T'he Charleston Chasers 
(Parlo. R1522). 

Mood Hollywood and *Shim-Sham-Shimmy 
by The Dorsey Brothers’ Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01505). 

Nagasaki by Don Redman and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 1489). 

**Nocturne by Spike Hughes and His Negro 
Orchestra (Decca F3563). 

*The Duke Ellington Album of Hot Rhythm 
Music by Duke Ellington and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V.). 





VOCAL. 


*SDoin’ the New Low Down by The Mills 
Brothers and Cab Calloway with Elling- 
ton’s Orchestra (Bruns. 01518). 

+*Forty-Second Street and +*Shuffle off to 
Buffalo by The Boswell Sisters (Bruns, 
01516). 

I Would Do Anything for You and That 
Doggone Dog of Mine by The Three 
Keys (Bruns, 01515). 

*SSt. Louis Blues by Hthel Waters and Cecil 
Mack’s Choir (Bruns, 01522), 
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We have been hearing a good deal lately 
about the decline of the white musician and 
on the whole there has been good reason for 
it. But occasionally one finds exceptions, 
and if you can discover a grander dance 
record this month than Shim-Sham-Shimmy 
by the Dorsey Brothers Orchestra (Amer.) 
(Bruns. 01505) I will willingly sit on all the 
points of my used needles. 

As a composition Shim-Sham-Shimmy is 
just a few lively phrases, but they are made 
the vehicle for an exhibition of skill in 
rhythmic interpretation which is so superb 
that it is enough in itself. 

Fulton McGrath (piano), Ed. Lang (guitar), 
Arthur Bernstein (bass), and Stanley King 
(drums) are the rhythm section, and the neat 
way in which they get their grand swing is 
perhaps the first thing one notices, The 
warblings of Jimmy Dorsey, bits by Tom 
Dorsey, who can in a couple of bars create on 
his trombone almost as much of a sensation 
as would Nelson if he got off his column and 
walked down the Strand, and the swell trum- 
pet style of Manny Klein are other attractions, 
but perhaps the real feature is the deft way 
in which it is all put together and carried out. 
It is all so unusually neat, and yet spirited : 
a delightful combination of the refinement of 
white man’s musicianship with the dash and 
style of the coloured bands. 

Also it is a perfect instance, not only of how 
rhythmical short (staccato to my learned 
friends) playing can be, but how to interpret 
in this way without making the rhythm sound 
corny—a little matter that is still an insur- 
mountable obstacle to nine out of every ten 
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the MONTH 





DANCE BANDS 


*And so I Married the Girl by Waring’s 
Pennsylvanians (H.M.V. B6341). 

Canadian Capers and Tiger Rag by Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra (Parlo. R1505). 

It’s Within Your Power and Maybe I Love 
You Too Much by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6347). 

+Piccaninny by Ambrose and His Orchestra 
(Bruns. 01510). 

*Stormy Weather by Ambrose and His 
Orchestra (Bruns. 01523) and Jack 
Hylton and His Orchestra (Decca F3572). 

*You’ve got Me Crying Again by Isham Jones 
and His Orchestra (H.M.V. B6346). 





COMEDY DANCE BANDS 


I’m One of the Lads from Valencia and The 
Village Band by Ray Noble and His 
Orchestra (H.M.V. B6344). 

It was Four o’clock in the Morning by Billy 
Cotton and His Orchestra (Regal-Zono. 
MR917). 

Hyde Park Corner by Billy Cotton and His 
Orchestra (Regal-Zono. MR901). 





INSTRUMENTAL 
*Jig-Saw Puzzle Blues and *Raggin’ the Scale 
by Joe Venuti and Eddie Lang’s Blue 
Five (Col. CB612). 
*St. Louis Blues and *Tiger Rag (piano solos) 
by Art Tatum (Bruns. 01506). 





* Specially recommendet. 
+ Received too late for review, 
§ From the Brunswick “ Blackbirds” Album, 


of even the best dance bands, American as 
well as British. 

According to the personnel sent me from 
America the combination is completed by 
Bunny Berigan (trumpet) and Larry Binyon 
(saxophone), but this seems incorrect. I 
think there is also an accordeon, and playing 
practically the whole way through. 

If I am right you may all be surprised ; for 
few will expect such rhythmical noise from a 
contraption, the mere existence of which has 
usually been a sign that the band using it 
would be just another vo-do-de-o outfit. 
Yet here we find a style of rhythm that is at 
least the equal of that of any of the other 
stars in the combination; also so skilfully 
does our anonymous friend blend tonally 
with the ensemble, and so perfectly does he 
phrase with it, that you may well be forgiven 
if at first you think that, in spite of my belief, 
he does not exist, and that the suggestion of 
accordeon tone is obtained by a particular 
way of blending clarinet and tenor saxophone 
with muted brass. Such stunts are not 
unknown. 

There are, however, a couple of bars which 
seem to prove my contention. About 3} of 
an inch from the end of the record, just 
before the piano solo (which, incidentally, 
is not so good: Fulton McGrath is a great 
rhythm section pianist, but seems a little out 
of his depth when left with a solo), is a solo 
break which, to my mind, could not have 
been played on anything but an accordeon. 
If one were available for this might it not 
well have been used in other parts of the 
record? 

Do not miss the “ nigger ” trumpet in the 
fade-out coda. 

Mood Hollywood by the same combination 
is the backing. Very nearly as good. 


To appreciate High Society (v) (H.M.V. 
B6345), the latest flare-up by Louis Armstrong 
with His Orchestra, one needs to know some- 
thing of his early life. 

Shortly after he was born in New Orleans, 
in July 1900, both Louis’ parents died, and 
he was placed in the local orphanage. 
(Incidentally, he eventually ran away from it, 
but that does not concern us at the moment.) 
In these institutions it is customary to teach 
those showing musical aptitude an instru- 
ment, and Louis soon found himself learning 
the trumpet under the home’s teacher of 
music, one Peter Davis, and eventually in the 
orphanage orchestra. Of course the training 
consisted of ‘* straight’ music, and jazz was 
to Louis a thing unknown. 

Another local custom was (and still is) for 
the bands travelling with road shows to 
parade the streets to advertise their arrival, 
and one such band was directed by a now well 
known coloured trumpet-leader, King Oliver. 

iven in those days Oliver was something 
of a sensation, because he had hit on the 
brilliant and then highly original idea of 
‘* jazzing ” the National Marches played by 
his band during its parades. 

One fine day on turning the street corner 
Louis ran slap into one of these processions 
by King Oliver and his ‘‘ jazz ” band, and the 
unusual rhythm of the music so intrigued him 
that he scraped an acquaintance with 
Oliver, became his protégé, and went nuts on 
jazz. 

That first introduction to hot rhythm 
Louis has never forgotten, and High Society 
(why so called I know not) is an impression, 
influenced in some, but not many, ways by 
the more modern idea of hot rhythm, of what 


he heard on that memorable day in his home 
town. It is noisy stuff, not made more musical 
by the all too usual slapdashiness of the 
orchestra supporting the irrepressible Mr. 
Armstrong, but it has its points, as a provider 
of afew minutes’ boisterous amusement, and 
it must be admitted that the arranger has 
shown a good deal of imagination in providing 
local colour and atmosphere. 

For the other side Louis has found a new 
commercial number, I’ve got the world on a 
string (v), of more than ordinary tunefulness. 
As usual it is of course Louis’ trumpet and 
singing that are the attractions, but the 
orchestra seems better disciplined and has 
not forgotten how to swing it. 

The combination on both sides ie, I 
believe: Zilmer Randolph and_ Ellis 
** Stump ’? Whitlock (trumpets), Frederick 
‘* Keg ”’ Johnson (trombone), Scovill Brown, 
Albert ‘‘ Bud ’ Johnson and George Oldham 
(saxophones), Bill Oldham (bass), Allen 
**Yank”’ Porter (drums), Ted ‘* Swing ’’ 
Wilson (piano), and Mike McKindrick (banjo) 
—at least this is the combination Armstrong 
has been using in many of his latest Victor 
recordings. 


Lovable and sweet by the Charleston Chasers 
(Amer.) (Parlo, R1522) is the best string-bass 
solo (? Ward Lay) with orchestral accom- 
paniment I have heard lately. As this is not 
the way one is meant to look at it, I ought to 
add that I do not mean it sarcastically ; but 
they have put the instrument so near the 
mike, that it is heard above everything else 
all the while. And it is well worth it. 

Although I suppose one must class Lovable 
and sweet as a hot record, if only on compari- 
son with the sloppy interpretations which are 
the only possible ways of coping with some 
of Charing Cross Road’s latest masterpieces 
(e.g., When it’s lamp lighting time in the 
valley), actually it is little hotter than any 
self-respecting dance band should play for 
dancing. It is just a fine example of how to 
make a tune interesting and rhythmical 
without going to any extremes. In fact, the 
more often I hear it the more simple it seems, 
and I am left wondering why so many of our 
English dance bands make double the busi- 
ness of getting about half as much swing. 
But then, of course, most of our dance band 
leaders do not * * 


Claude Hopkins must have found it some- 
thing of a job to restore a semblance of order 
in his Orchestra (Amer.) after their brain- 
storm last month, but he seems to have 
managed it, for in He’s a son of the South (v) 
(also on Parlo, R1522) one is given a chance 
to hear the dash with which this band can 
play without the pandemonium which the 
craziness of Mad Moments seemed to have 
inspired. Hopkins’ is a band which has to 
rely almost entirely on its brass section. The 
rhythm and saxophones (excepting the tenor, 
who is a class by himself) are competent, but 
not outstanding. But when the brass comes 
in it is a different story. They have a clear 
incisive tone and play with a dashing con- 
fidence that is none the less brilliant or 
rhythmical for its precision. 


Nagasaki (v) by Don Redman and His 
Orchestra (Amer.) (Bruns. 1489) is another 
that goes among the best this month. The 
arrangement is just what the tune calls for, 
and the band swings its way through it in 
that efficient, chatty way that always enables 
one to identify a Redman record. ‘Don sings 
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the vocal refrains in this (shades of I Heard) 
and in the band’s Doin’ what I please (v) on 
the reverse. 


Washboard bands are the red-nosed 
comedians of dance music. They seldom 
mean anything. musically. They usually 
play about with delightfully inconsequent 
tunes, so designed that it does not much 
matter what they do with them, and the 
attraction, apart from the very danceable 
rhythm they usually manage to get from 
somewhere, is the lengths of craziness to 
which they go in an endeavour to make their 
three minutes as hectic as possible. 

Looked at in this way there is a good deal 
to be said for Yes Suh (v) by the Washboard 
Rhythm Kings (Amer.) (Bruns. 01504) with 
its crazy vocal refrains alternating with even 
crazier instrumental choruses. The gent on 
the washboard is a dexterous performer, the 
pianist is good enough to play anywhere at 


any time, and the whole thing has that bright 
spontaneity which is one of the chief essentials 
of comedy of any sort. 

By comparison Syncopate your sins away 
(v) (on the reverse) falls a little flat, but it is 
a gem compared with Hustlin’ and bustlin’ 


for baby (v) and Shuffle off to Buffalo by the 


Washboard Rhythm Band (Amer.) which 
Columbia (CB611) have chosen to inflict on 
us this month. These are nothing but a 
washboard band trying to play unsuitable 
tunes commercially, and doing it badly at 
that. The result is as dull as ditchwater. On 
these records the band is a bad one, even of 
its kind, but that may be a libel because it is 
so out of its element. Such records are a 
waste of wax, time, and money. Much more 
of this sort of thing and Columbia will kill 
the reputation they started to build with 
their good hot records last month, and the 
special pamphlet I am pleased to see they 
have put out to draw attention to them. 





Vocal and Instrumental 





Brilliant piano solos by Art Tatum—The Boswell Sisters again— 
Venuti-Lang Five on Columbia—The Three Keys 


HE most astonishing displays of 
technique ever heard in dance music 
are given by Art Tatum (Amer.) in 
his piano solo records of Tiger Rag 
and St. Louis Blues (Bruns. 01506). 
Art Tatum will be remembered as the 
accompanist to Adelaide Hall, the coloured 
vocalist, but no idea of his skill can be gained 
from anything he has done with Miss Hall. 
Let me say right away that while these 
exhibitions of virtuosity, there is no other 
word for them, are played in strict tempo, 
this coloured artiste just misses being 
rhythmical in the firest sense of the word, but 
that is the only criticism one can make. His 
transcriptions are so brilliant that it is perhaps 
not an exaggeration to say they are of almost 
classical merit. Certainly they should be 
committed to paper and might well be 
published, though mainly for purposes of 
study, for there are few who could play Tiger 
Rag, at any rate at the speed at which Art 
Tatum plays it. 
If you want to hear piano playing that is 
really sensational here it is. 


From the advance list I see that the 
Boswell Sisters (Amer.) are to be with us again 
this month singing Forty-second Street and 
Shuffle off to Buffalo, both from the film 
“* Forty-Second Street ” (Bruns. 01576). 

Unfortunately the record has not yet come 
to hand, so I cannot tell you anything about 
it. I have, however, received That doggone 
dog of mine and I would do anything for you, 
the latest contribution by the Three Keys 
(Amer.) (Bruns. 01515). This is as good as 
anything ‘‘ Slim,” Bob,and ““Bon-Bon ”’ have 
given us, but many will probably agree that 
they stick closely to the same routines and 
that some new ones would lend a new interest 
to their work. After all, even the best ideas 
can get a little monotonous when repeated 
too often. 

I understand that the Boswell Sisters are 
to appear personally at the Café de Paris, 
London, next month—Advt. (At least it is 
an advt. to the extent that I hope to get a 
free seat in exchange for this free publicity.) 


Joe Venuti and Eddie Lang’s Blue Five 
(Amer.) are on Columbia (CB612) again with 
Raggin’ the scale, and a new number, Jig- 
saw puzzle blues. 


Raggin’ the scale, you will remember, was 
done by the original Venuti’s Blue Four on 
Parlophone, and as the combination was 
almost identical, not only as regards instru- 
mentation, but as regards artistes also, it is 
hardly to be expected that there would be a 
great deal of difference between the two 
versions. As a matter of fact on generalities 
there is not, but in music of this sort it is 


subtleties which count, and there is such a 
wealth of differences in the solos and the 
accompaniments, if not in the general 
atmosphere and routine, that no one is likely 
to be anything but intrigued with this new 
record, no matter how many times they may 
have heard the earlier one. 

The combination on both sides is the same 
as in last month’s records—Venuti, Ed. Lang, 
Jim Dorsey, Adrian Rollini, and Phil Ward on 
piano. Which shows what a rotten guess I 
made when I suggested the pianist was Arthur 
Schutt, though there was some excuse 
because the two do not sound unalike, and, 
anyway, I had never previously heard of 
Mr. Ward. : 

Last month, you willremember, Jim Dorsey 
played trumpet as well as his usual saxophone 
and clarinet. In Jig-saw puzzle blues there 
is some more trumpet playing, and if this is 
young Jimmy again I take my hat off to him. 
He plays the darned thing as well as he does 
his saxophone. 

The more often I hear Ed. Lang (the 
Parlophone Memoriam Pamphlet which I 
mentioned last month is now available, and 
can be obtained free from any gramophone 
dealer) the more sad I feel over his untimely 
death. That such a great artiste should be 
taken from us is a real tragedy. Perhaps 
because I know I shall never hear him again 
in person I now listen even more carefully 
to his work in the records, but I think there is 
full justification for my belief that he has 
never played better than in Jig-saw puzzle 
blues. It is curious, considering that one was 
made literally years before the other, how 
reminiscent this record is of Ed. Lang’s guitar 
record Church St. sobbin’ blues, particularly 
in the guitar solo. 

To save the Editor the trouble of putting in 
more stars, I do not propose to say more about 
this record, although one couldeasily write a 
book on it ; but you must certainly hear it. 





Dance Bands 


* Stormy Weather” by Ambrose—Things are hivening up 
on Victor 


N spite of my threat to leave my salvation 
to our worthy Editor I know I shall have 
no room to deal with more than a few of 
the ordinary dance records, so, with 
apologies for omissions, I propose just 
to pick out some of the more interesting. 


BRUNSWICK (2s. 6d.) 


Koehler and Arlen’s Stormy Weather is a 
tune that thoroughly deserves the instan- 
taneous success it has achieved. You will 
find a delightful record of this haunting and 
original melody by Ambrose and his Orches- 
tra on 01523. 

For the backing Ambrose gives us another 
good tune, You've got me crying again (v), 
but I preferthe H.M.V. record by Isham Jones 
(see Show and Film Tunes, p. 27). 

If it is anything like his broadcasts, Am- 
brose’s Piccaninny, written by Max Goldberg, 
the band’s trumpet player, should be a great 
record. It has not yet come to hand. If there 
is anything special to say I will mention it 


next month. The backing is When my little 
Pomeranian meets your little Pekinese. 





COLUMBIA (2s. 6d.) 


Rudy Vallee’s Connecticut Yankees (Amer.) 
playing hot tunes like Old Man Harlem (v) 
(CB605) is rather like a couple of fiddlers 
trying to tackle Tschaikowsky’s ‘ 1812.” 
The means are simply not there and, any- 
way, the band has neither the attack nor 
style for this sort of thing. It had far better 
stick to mild little sentimentalities like Here 
is my heart (v), on the reverse, which is at 
least suitable material. 

There must be something about the tune. 
Ambrose, Hylton, Isham Jones, all did it 
well, and now Henry Hall and the B.B.C. 
Dance Orchestra have made of You've got 
me crying again (v) (CB607) one of the best 
dance records they have ever turned out. 
Nicely arranged, it has a rhythm which has 
in its simple way real style. On the reverse 
they do quite a good job with Good-night but 
not good=bye (v). 


~ 
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Susanne Botterell sings with Carroll Gibbon’s 
Savoy Hotel Orpheans in What have we got 
to lose? (v) (CB613). One day when I’ve more 
space I will tell you who it is that this little 
lady, who has sprung into fame so suddenly, 
pro really to thank for all she knows about 
style. 


DECCA (2s.) 


Jack Hylton and His Orchestra have also 
the same coupling—Stormy Weather (v) and 
You've got me crying again (v)—on F3572. 
Both are unusually good records, well 
arranged and well played. Phillip Brun plays 
a sweet, but stylish trumpet in the first 
chorus of Stormy Weather, the last chorus of 
which shows an exceptionally well-drilled 
and balanced ensemble. 

Backed with What a lady Josephine must 
have been (v), with vocal choruses in various 
dialects, Hylton gives a comedy presentation 
of Hyde Park Corner (v) (F3548). Impres- 
sions of the park in past years is a good idea, 
and might well have been carried further. 

Roy Fox and His Band’s two Hill-Billies, 
Seven years with the wrong woman (v) and 
Chewing Gum (v) (F3570), are not for the 
sophisticated, any more than is their comedy 
6-8, Don’t be late in the morning (v), backed 
on F3538 with the waltz A Broken Rosary 
(v), but they will probably find a certain 
market. Their best this month is their 
amiable Castles in the sand (v) (F3550), on 
the reverse of which they play Maria, my 
Own. Unfortunately, this is not, as has 
been suggested, a second Marta, or anything 
like it. 





H.M.V. (2s. 6d.) 


Ray Noble and Max Dodgson have been at 
it again, and the result is more good fun in 
the shape of The Village Band (v) and 
I’m one of the lads of Valencia (v) (B6344). 
As comedy records go both these are about 
as amusing as you will find this month. 

Ray Noble and His Orchestra’s other 
records are all of popular songs of the moment. 
I recommend It’s within your power (v) and 
Maypbe I love you too much (v) (B6347) as the 
best so far of both these tunes, 

Victor are livening up. Isham Jones and 
His Orchestra (Amer.) have made a lovely 
record of Why can’t this night go on for ever 
(v) (B6341). The brass has almost the tone 
of Ellington’s, which is the highest praise, 
and the band knows how to get rhythm into 
a sweet melody performance. 

Waring’s Pennsylvanians’ (Amer.) And so 
I married the girl (v) on the reverse is the best 
thing they have done for months. In addi- 
tion to the ordinary vocal refrain there is a 
harmonised one by a trio that knows how, 
and some good trombone playing towards 
the end. 

After the dopey dirges we have been getting 
from Victor recently, this bright, interesting 
performance is a very weleome treat. 





PARLOPHONE (2s. 6d.) 


Tigar Rag and Canadian Capers by Harry 
Roy and His Orchestra (R1505) might well 
have been placed among the hot records, 
but they arrived too late. They are far and 
away the best things the band has done. 
With the dozens of records of Tiger Rag it is 


difficult enough to find a new way of dealing 
with it. Harry has not only discovered one, 
but it is a good one. Most of both sides are 
piano duets, Although a few of the phrases 


‘might be a little more stylish, this is piano 


playing far above the average and, like the 
work of the orchestra, has a sparkling dash 
that is most invigorating. We could do with 
many more records showing the same wit 
and joie de vivre. 


PROPHETS 


in their own 


COUNTRY 


The Radio Guide of America 
recently organised a nation-wide 
ballot to discover the comparative 
popularity of the leading American 
dance bands. 

Here are some of the placings : 

1 Ben Bernie 


2 Guy Lombardo... 76.6 t 
3 Wayne King ... 54.6 tthe 
4 Rudy Vallée 22 ; winner’s 
5 George Olsen 10,5} total 
9 Cab Calloway ... 3.8) YO 
37 Duke Ellington ... Also ran. 


So now we know what America 
thinks about dance music—that is 
assuming the ballot was sufficiently 
embracing to be taken as represen- 
tative of national taste ! 


Harry Roy’s Something came and got me in 
the spring (v) R1521 is the band’s next best— 
a bright danceable record. 

The band is now being recorded in the New 
E.M.I. studios at St. John’s Wood. What 
an improvement on Carlton Hill! 

Jack Bund and His Bravour Dance Band 
(German) in Little Fool and Rendezvous of 


the dolls (R1499), play the old-time jazz idiom 
with such confidence and éclat that they 
almost get away with it. 


REGAL-ZONOPHONE (ls. 6d.) 


Those who like comedy dance band records 
will be able to enjoy themselves throughly 
with Billy Cotton and His Orchestra’s 
amusing versions of Hyde Park Corner and 
Waiters on Parade (both MR901) and Jt was 
four o'clock in the morning (v) (MR917). The 
comedy stunts are well put over. 

After their last month’s contribution 
Scott-Wood and His Orchestra—you will 
remember that the instrumentation consists 
of strings, reeds, and the usual rhythm 
section with prominent featuring of Hawaiian 
guitar—are a little disappointing in /’ll see 
you in the morning (v) and Drifting down the 
Shalimar (v) (MR920). Possibly this is 
mainly because the titles are not so good, at 
least to the extent that they do not offer the 
same scope for the band to show how cleverly 
it ~~ use its instrumentation to rhythmical 
ends. 





STERNO (ls. 3d.) 

Sid Lipton and His New Grosvenor House 
Band have now come on to this label from 
Regal-Zonophone, their latest records being 
Why can’t this night go on for ever? (v) and 
Under my umbrella (v) on 1184, and on 1183 
Castles in the sand (v) and a new comedy 
waltz, Da-Dar, Da-Dar (v). 

The public for these less expensive records 
is usually concerned more with “‘ the toone ” 
than cleverness in presentation, These 
records, produced with this end in view, are 
good value for money. 

I am still watching with no little interest 
Bill Gaskill, the band’s young Scottish 
trumpet. One ofthese days he will make a big 
name for himself. There is not a deal of 
scope for him in these records, but one gets 
an idea of his style in Under my umbrella. 


———-»> 


Show and Film Tunes 


sions of the tunes from current 
stage and screen productions :— 


**Forty-Second Street” 

Shuffle off to Buffalo. Billy Cotton (Regal- 
Zonophone MR918) (v)—fair: full-blooded, 
but rather stodgy; bad rhythmic style: 
introduces train effects. The Washboard 
Rhythm Band (Col. CB611) (v)—poor, see 
page 26. 

You're getting to be a habit with me. Billy 
Cotton (Regal-Zonophone MR918) (v)— 
good: a good tuneful arrangement well 
played with a nice swing. 


* Hallelujah, I’m a Tramp” 

Hallelujah, I’m a tramp. Hylton (Decca 
F3573) (v)—good: a nice straightforward 
record with vocal by Pat O’Malley. 

You are too beautiful. My preference goes 
to the George Olsen (H.M.V. B6346) (v) 
because of the delightful backing, You've 
got me crying again by Isham Jones ; other- 
wise there is little to choose this, the Hylton 
(Decca F3573) (v) and the Fred Rich (Col. 
CB614) (v) backed with Chewing Gum by 
Kassel’s Kassels-in-the-Air). The Scott- 
Wood (Regal-Zonophone MR919) (v) 


H “sic are the latest dance band ver- 


(backed also with a very sweet You've got 
me crying again) is an unusual combination— 
strings, reeds, and rhythm (no brass)}—and 
very good of its kind. 


** Music in the Air” 

The song is you. Hylton (Decca F3545) (v) 
—good ; an effective arrangement played in 
the usual Hylton style. Green’s Marimba 
Band (Col. CB605) (v)—good: very sweet 
and tuneful. 

I’ve told every little star. Hylton (Decca 
F3544) (v)—good: a quite straightforward 
record. Harry Roy (Parlo. R1517) very fair : 
rather too dancy for the type of number: 
vocal not too good, inappropriate. Green’s 
Marimba Band (Col. CB605) (v)—good of its 
kind, 

We belong together. Hylton (Decca F3544) 
(v)—good : an appropriately melodious treat- 
ment. Harry Roy (Parlo. R1507) (v)—a 
good straightforward dance record, not im- 
proved by the second voice in the vocal 
refrain. 

And love was born (waltz). Hylton (Decca 
F3545) (v)—good : played in old-time tempo : 
vocal refrain by Olive Groves. 


EpGak JACKSON. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE H.M.V. CONNOISSEUR 
CATALOGUE 


INSTRUMENTAL 
PIANO. 


Brahms Centenary Album, by 
Backhaus. 

Brahms’s_ orchestral music, 
chamber music, and songs have 
already received a fair share of 
attention from the recording 
companies; but his piano music 
has not been quite so well 
represented and it is therefore 
a great pleasure to welcome an 
album of seven 12in., red-label 
records (DB1894—DB1900, _ 6s. 
each) made by Wilhelm Backhaus, 
and consisting for the most part 
(I think) of pieces that are not 
otherwise available in English 
catalogues. The contents of the 
album are : 


DB1894.—Ballade in D minor (“* Edward ’’), Op. 10, No. 1, 
and Ballade in D major, Op. 10, No. 2. 

DB1895.—Scherzo in E flat minor, Op. 4 (two sides). 

DB1896.—Waltzes, Op. 39, Nos. 1, 2 and 15, and Hungarian 
Dances, Nos. 2 (in D) and 7 ( in A). 

DB1897.—(a) Intermezzo in A minor, Op. 76, No. 7; (6) 
Capriccio in C, Op. 76, No. 8, and Ballade in G minor, Op. 
118, No. 3. 

DB1898.—(a) Intermezzo in F minor; (6) Romance in F and 
Intermezzo in E flat minor (Nos. 4, 5, and 6 of Op. 118). 

DB1899.—Rhapsody in B minor, Op. 79, No. 1 (two sides). 

DB1900.—Rhapsody in G minor, Op. '79, No. 2 and (a) Inter- 
mgt = A minor; (6) Intermezzo in A (Nos. 1 and 2 of 

p. )e 


Why the material should have been arranged in this particu- 
lar order I cannot say. It seems rather a pity that the man 
who wants to get the complete Op. 118 should have to buy three 
records when the music only occupies four sides. But the 
obvious plan, the chronological, may have presented difficulties 
when it came to fitting the various pieces into 12in. records. 
A reviewer, however, is not handicapped by considerations of 
this sort, and I shall start accordingly with the Scherzo in 
E flat minor (the “‘minor” is left out on the label, by the way), 
Op. 4 (DB1895). This is the work that Liszt played at sight 
when Brahms went to see him in 1853. One can understand 
why it pleased him, for there is an exuberance about the 
young Brahms that waned as the years rolled by. The thematic 
material is not very distinguished and the music much less 
closely knit than in Brahms’s later works ; but the piece is 
soundly constructed nevertheless, and full of touches (especially 
rhythmic touches) that are characteristic. Backhaus plays it 
with a rather hard brilliance that is perhaps appropriate. 
His technique, needless to say, is fully adequate to deal with all 
the items in the album, and I shall not refer to it again. An 
occasional wrong note (and there are not many) only shows that 
a pianist is human. 

The four Ballades, Op. 10 (of which the first two are played 
on DB1894), are among the most romantic things that Brahms 
ever wrote for the piano. Backhaus is efficient, and something 
more than efficient, but a little of the glamour seems to have 
evaporated in this performance. The cantabile opening of the 
D major should sound more poetic than this, and the middle 
section of the D minor is worked up to a speed that makes one 
wonder whether virtuosity has not for a moment got the 





better of artistic discretion. 
When, on the other hand, virtu- 
osity is in place, as in the middle 
section of the D major, the result 
is admirable. 

On DB1896 my first comment 
must be that this is not music for 
piano solo. The Waltzes and the 
Hungarian Dances were both 
written for piano duet. However, 
the solo arrangement of the 
Waltzes is workmanlike and un- 
pretentious and they are very 
well played. In the Hungarian 
Dances the performance is, if 
anything, better: still, but in 
these the transcription is not 
quite free from meretricious ad- 
ditions. No. 2, by the way, is in 
D major, not D minor as the 
label wrongly prints it. 

We now reach the Intermezzo, Op. 76, No. 7 (DB1897), a 
curiously Schumannesque little piece which Backhaus plays as 
if he loved it. No less successful is the much more elaborate 
and difficult Capriccio, Op. 76, No. 8 (DB1897), wherein the 
rather hard tone I have commented on in connection with the 
early Scherzo is notably absent. And then come the Rhapsodies. 
These are excellent, especially the G minor (DB1900). The 
tone here is really beautiful, the interpretation thoroughly 
sensitive and imaginative. In adopting a fast tempo for the 
B minor Rhapsody (DB1899) Backhaus is following a well- 
established tradition. His rendering is vigorous where vigour 
is demanded, and this treatment throws into relief the beautiful 
cantabile sections and the wistful coda. 

To have included the two Intermezzi, Op. 118, Nos. 1 and 2, 
on a single side (DB1900) is a feat on which both Backhaus 
and the recording experts deserve congratulation. It has 
involved the omission of the repeats in No. 1 (which is short 
enough even when they are observed) and the adoption for 
No. 2 of a tempo that is a little fast for my taste ; but when 
we consider that the alternatives were either to make an extra 
record or else to omit No. 1 altogether, probably most of us will 
agree that these sacrifices are worth while. They do not 
prevent Backhaus from entering fully into the spirit of the 
passionate No. 1, or from making No. 2 one of the most success- 
ful pieces in the whole series. No less admirable are the next 
numbers, the G minor Ballade (DB1897) and the F minor 
Intermezzo (DB1898) ; but in the F major Romance (DB1898) 
it seems to me that the middle section is taken a shade too fast 
for perfect balance. Here once again we have a very full side, 
and the pianist may have been influenced by the inexorable 
pressure of the clock. Last of all comes the profoundly moving 
Intermezzo in E flat minor (DB1898), one of the most tragic 
things Brahms ever wrote. Backhaus is alive to his oppor- 
tunities here, and gives us a notable rendering ; but I wish he 
had played those dark, hollow octaves in the lower regions of 
the piano even slower than he does! The mood is one that 
needs plenty of room for its expression. 

The appearance of an album like this is too important a 
matter to be dismissed with a few conventional words of praise 
or blame, and I have gone over it with some care, extenuating 
nothing. But lest the consideration of a mass of minutiae 
should blur the general impression I should like to record my 
opinion that this is a really valuable contribution to the gramo- 
phonic repertoire. The second half of it (the Rhapsodies, 
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Intermezzi, etc.) strikes me as definitely better than the first 
half. This is due in part, no doubt, to the richer content of the 
music itself, but in part also to the greater sympathy with 
which the pianist approaches it. The G minor Rhapsody, the 
A major Intermezzo and the G minor Ballade (to mention three 
outstanding achievements) are examples of really fine playing 
and high artistry ; Backhaus’s very touch on the keys becomes 
transfigured in these pieces. The recording is good throughout, 
and a special word of praise is due to the quality of the low 
bass notes in the two Ballades from Op. 10. 


VLADIMIR HOROWITZ.—DB 1837-8 (two 12in. records, 12s.). 
Sonata No. 1 in E flat (Haydn). 

DA1301 (10in., 4s.).—Presto Passionato, Op. 22 (appendix) 
(Schumann), 
DB1848 (12in., 6s.).—Funérailles (Liszt). 

ALFRED CORTOT.—DB1695-7 (three 12in. records, 18s.).— 
Prélude, Aria et Final (Franck). 

FREDERIC LAMOND.—D1732 (1l2in., 6s.).—Tarantella de 
Bravura (Liszt). 

D1630 (12in., 6s.).—Venezia e Napoli—Tarantella (Liszt). 

NIEDZIELSKI.—C2547 (12in., 4s.).—Liebestraum, No. 2 in 
E major (Liszt) and Nocturne in C sharp minor (Chopin). 

KATHLEEN LONG.— C2560 (12in., 4s.).—Fantaisie in C minor, 
K.V. 396 (Mozart). 

C2557-8 (two 12in. records, 8s.) ; 
K.V. 310 (Mozart). 

ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN.—DB1762 (12in., 6s.).—Triana (Suite 
Tbérienne) (Albéniz) and (a) The Mulatto Doll (Moreninka), 
caer Broken Doll (Pobresinka), (c) Polichinelle (Villa- 

obos). 


If I were asked to pick a winner from this list I should, 
without hesitation, select Horowitz. His records of the Haydn 
E flat Sonata are first rate, interesting and charming as music, 
and played with extraordinary grace and beauty of tone. I 
am not sure that I have ever heard any Horowitz records 
before, but I have admired his artistry at Queen’s Hall and am 
delighted to find that so much of 
the magic survives in a gramophone 
reproduction. His methods are not 
violent—lots of pianists hit harder 
than he does; he has such a com- 
plete control of the subtler gradations 
of tone that he is never tempted to 
ask more of his instrument than it 
can musically give him. His tech- 
nique is phenomenal; but though 
he often plays very difficult music he 
never gives the impression of being 


Sonata in A minor, 





The technique is there and both pieces are well held together, 
a difficult matter in view of their loose construction. But the 
general effect sounds hard and glittering after the subtle lights 
and shadows of the Funérailles. Still, for those who like 
Bravura here it is in plenty in these two Tarantellas. Liszt 
figures again on Niedzielski’s record. This pianist deserves 
congratulation ; he has given us a Liszt Liebestraum and a 
Chopin Nocturne, yet neither work is familiar. Every other 
Liebestraum record I have come across is of No. 3, in A flat ; 
Niedzielski plays No. 2 in E. Unfortunately No. 2 is no less 
sentimental than No. 3 and the rendering is of the kind that 
exaggerates the sentimentality at the cost of any other 
qualities the piece may have. I much prefer Niedzielski in his 
Chopin Nocturne, a far more restrained and artistic bit of work, 
though still not entirely free from exaggeration. I cannot 
find this Nocturne in any of my editions of Chopin, but 
enquiries at H.M.V. have elicited the information that it is a 
posthumous work found only in a certain German edition, the 
name of which my informant could not supply. Probably 
several readers will note, as I did, a reminiscence of a theme 
from the F minor Concerto, but on the whole the piece, however 
authentic, is not on a level with the best of Chopin. 

Cortot, who has already recorded for us Franck’s Prélude, 
Choral et Fuge now presents us with the companion work, the 
Prélude, Aria et Final. This is rather less popular than its 
brother, partly, perhaps, on account of its length ; but (unless, 
of course, you are one of those to whom all Franck’s works are 
anathema) it is splendid music and the Prélude in particular 
is one of the finest things the composer wrote. Cortot has an 
unfortunate accident at the climax of the Final (during the 
restatement, fortissimo, of the grand tune of the Prélude) 
where one chord comes to grief, but for the rest he gives us @ 
sensitive and refined interpretation, at once poetic and respect- 
ful to the composer. This is my second choice among the piano 
records—after Horowitz's Haydn. 

My third choice is Kathleen Long’s Mozart Sonata. This is 
a finely sincere, almost tragic work of which, so far as I know, 
there exists no other English record- 
ing. Miss Long finds in it many 
opportunities for that neat, sparkling 
finger-work of hers which we have all 
admired ever since she recorded for 
the N.G.S.; but she is quite aware 
of the larger implications of the music 
and at the beginning and end of the 
first movement (to mention only two 
instances) she shows us the depths 
that are in Mozart without any 
distortion of the shapely lines on 








interested in virtuosity for its own 
sake, but only as a means to adequate 
interpretation. The Sonata he has 
elected to record is not a familiar one, 
but that is the public’s misfortune, 
as Horowitz’s rendering proves. Those who are interested will 
find it at the beginning of the Augener (Franklin Taylor) 
edition of the Sonatas—hence, I suppose, the “‘No. 1” on the 
label. I should add, by the way, that in my advance pressing 
of DB1837 the labels have got on to the wrong sides. In the 
Presto Passionato of Schumann, Horowitz reveals the same high 
qualities, but the music, attractive and vigorous though it is, 
lacks the interest of the Haydn Sonata. It was written as the 
Finale of the well-known G minor Sonata, Op. 22, but sub- 
sequently discarded and published separately. The Funérailles, 
on the other hand, interested me more than any piano piece of 
Liszt’s I have heard for a long time ; but how much of this is 
due to the composition and how much to a pianist who can 
play difficult music without any sense of effort, who can find the 
poetry that often lies behind the gaudy trappings of Liszt’s 
style and who knows how to impart his discovery to us, it is 
hard to say. Anyhow, this is an admirable record. Lamond 
also plays Liszt and plays him well, but not so well as Horowitz. 





which he relied for their expression, 
By the way, in one or two places (as 
in bar 17 of the second movement 
where she plays the left-hand part 
an octave lower, and bar 67 of the 
third movement where she alters the left-hand rhythm) Miss 
Long departs from the text of both the editions I have con- 
sulted. These are not slips, but deliberate changes consistently 
adopted. I should be interested to hear from any reader who 
can account for them. On another record Miss Long gives us 
the C minor Fantaisie, K.V. 396 (not the one associated with the 
C minor Sonata), and makes us realise the dramatic power of 
this magnificent piece. The riches in the piano music of Mozart 
and Haydn are, I fancy, still ‘“‘ hidden treasure’ to a great 
many people. These records of Miss Long and Horowitz, if 
only they sell as they deserve, should shed welcome light on 
dark places. 

Rubinstein plays his Albéniz rhythmically and brilliantly. 
On the other side are three little pieces by the Brazilian com- 
poser Villa-Lobos (Moreninka and Pobresinka are not, I surmise, 
the names of composers, but the original titles of the first two 
pieces, given on the label after their English equivalents). 
All are in a piquant modern idiom akin to that of certain French 
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composers ; the first and last are brilliant with some brusque 
gestures, the second (which I like best) is, as it should be, a 
miniature elegy. None of them amounts to very much, but 
all are attractive specimens of their genre and Rubinstein 
obviously enjoys playing them. 


ORGAN. 
CHARLES MARIE WIDOR.—DB4856 (12in., 6s.).—Toccata 
from Symphony No. 5 (Widor). 

This record by the veteran organist of St. Sulpice arrives 
just as I am sending in my reviews. Widor is an old man now, 
getting on for ninety. He was appointed organist at St. Sulpice 
in 1870, and has seen a good deal of French music drift past 
since then. His immediate predecessor as organ Professor at 
the Paris Conservatoire was César Franck; later on he had 
Albert Schweitzer for a pupil. And in spite of his other activities 
he has found time to write the most important contribution 
to French organ music that has appeared since Franck’s death. 
Now in his old age he has made a record, so that when he is 
gone we shall still have a relic of his playing. When one con- 
siders all this, the fact that the old fingers have grown a little 
stiff ceases to matter. Widor can still play, he can still show 
us how this familiar Toccata of his was meant to go. Even 
to-day that is a great thing; it will be a greater one still in 
time to come, 


HERBERT DAWSON.—B4422-3 (two 10in. records, 5s.).— 
Sonata No. 2 in B flat, Op. 87A (Elgar). 

This is quite a new work by Elgar, if we may judge by the 
note in the score (Keith Prowse) which proclaims that the 
copyright was taken out in 1933. It consists of an Introduction 
(first side), a Toccata (rest of the first side and all the second 
side), built on a rhythmic modification of the theme of the 
Introduction, a Fugue (third side), leading to a Cadenza and 
Coda (fourth side). The Fugue has its own independent 
subject, but the theme of the Introduction is prominent again 
on the last side. The best movements are probably the two 
middle ones, the brilliant Toccata and quiet Fugue. The other 
two seem a little superficial with a touch of the old Pomp and 
Circumstance Elgar. But the whole Sonata is attractive even 
if it does not cut very deep, and to lovers of organ records it 
can be safely recommended as a good five shillingsworth. 
Herbert Dawson plays it on the Kingsway Hall Organ. He 
has a fairly straightforward task, and he performs it in a 
straightforward way. The registration of the Cadenza is 
peculiarly happy. Only in the Toccata, where there is rather 
more detail to be looked after, did I notice any lack of clarity, 
and here I think the otherwise excellent recording must bear a 
share of the responsibility. 





VIOLIN. 

YEHUDI MENUHIN.—DB1785 (12in., 6s.).—Tzigane* (Ravel). 
DA1281 (10in., 4s.).—Caprice No. 24 (Paganini-Kreisler). 
DA1282 (10in., 4s.).—Guitarre* (Moszkowski-Sarasate) and 

Sicilienne et Rigavdon* (Francceur-Kreisler). 

The numbers marked with an asterisk have a piano accom- 
paniment played by Arthur Balsam; the rest are unaccom- 
panied. 

Actually all these records are violin soli. The piano is used 
in some of them, it is true, but merely as a background to the 
violin; hardly ever does it have a bar or two to itself, and 
never is it expected to obtrude itself. Consequently the princi- 
pal virtue required of the pianist is tact, and in this Arthur 
Balsam proves himself an adept. The real object of the records 
is to show off the phenomenal virtuosity of Yehudi Menuhin ; 
but on this topic I, like other reviewers, have already 
exhausted my superlatives, so that it only remains to say that 
his playing is what we have learnt to expect. Ravel’s Tzigane, 
though not music of the first order, is less bare than the 
unaccompanied opening leads one to anticipate. The violin 
becomes more and more acrobatic as we proceed ; right at the 
end of the first side the piano begins to take a hand in the game, 
and the second side is by no means lacking in colour. 

The tune of the Paganini Caprice is familiar to us in the 


pianoforte versions of Brahms and Liszt; here we have the 
original work—with certain Kreisler modifications, no doubt 
—and it is amazing to hear these extinct fireworks blaze out 
again under Menuhin’s hands. His octave playing is almost 
incredible, but not so incredible as the way in which he 
manages here and there to extract real music from his 
material. The little pieces on DA1282 are not so sensational 
—just attractive little sweetmeats for the violin, most daintily 
served. 

Menuhin does it all beautifully. Most of us like to hear this 
kind of thing at times, and it is nice to know that we can get 
it. But a little of it goes a long way, and I have had as much 
as I want. What about another Sonata now, or a Concerto ? 
And, if you ask me, I prefer Beethoven to Wieniawski. So, I 
shrewdly suspect, does Menuhin. L. 


MENUHIN, Yehudi, Violinist, and Arthur BALSAM, Pianist 
Sonata (“‘ Devil’s Trill ’’) Tartini-Kreisler 
DB1786 


Pts. I and II 
Pt. III (Conclusion) via 

DB1787< Recitative and Scherzo—Caprice for violin un- 
accompanied, Op. 6 Kreisler 
Tartini once dreamt that he was bargaining with the Devil, 
who took up his fiddle and played the most wonderful music 
he had ever heard. Tartini awoke, and tried to reproduce what 
he had heard—hence the Devil’s Trill Sonata. Tartini said that, 
while it was the best music he had ever written, it was not to be 
compared with the original, as he had dreamt it ; and we, in 
turn, are not obliged to agree that it is the best Tartini ever 
wrote. All the world knows by now of the marvellous fiddling 
of Menuhin. Here is opulent tone, smoothest bowing, im- 
maculate technique, strong attack, and, more, a fine, big and 
sensitive expression. Somehow, it leaves me cold ; I think it is 
the music’s shortcoming. But this playing is like some lawn 
tennis champions’ games ; there is not.so much as a thought 
that is not according to theory. Now, of course, technique 
cannot be over-perfected ; and there is certainly no stint of 
expression here. What is the difference between this and the 
playing of the great Matthay piano pupils—Myra Hess, Irene 
Scharrer, Harriet Cohen, etc.? I think the answer is probably 

in the early part of Matthay’s Act of Touch. 


BUSCH, Adolf, Violinist, and R. SERKIN, Pianist 
Sonata in G Major, Op. 78 


Brahms 


DB1527 1st Mvt.—Vivace ma non troppo, Pts. I and II 
DB1528 2nd Mvt.—Adagio, Pts. I and II 
DB1529 8rd Mvt.—Allegro molto moderato, Pts. I and IT 


Sonata in A Major, No. 2, Op. 100 Brahms 
1st Mvt.—Allegro amabile, Pt. I 
DB1805 lst Mvt—Pt. II and 2nd Mvt.—Andante 
tranquillo—Vivace, Pt. I 
DBisogs 2nd Mvt.—Andante—Vivace, Pt. II. - 
8rd Mvt.—Allegretto grazioso—quasi andante 

Brahms’s violin sonata in A is not, as the labels say here, 
No. 2 of his Op. 100, but his 2nd violin sonata, and his 100th 
Opus. 

Pall three of Brahms’s violin sonatas belong, as their opus 
numbers suggest, to his later years. The first, in fact, im- 
mediately follows the concerto. There is, of course, the sonata 
which the young Brahms wrote in collaboration with Schumann 
and Dietrich as an offering to Joachim (who told them without 
a moment’s hesitation who had written what); and one of his 
first works was a violin sonata, but this has been lost and 
never yet discovered. Of these three, the A major, often called 
the Meistersinger Sonata from the resemblance of its first few 
notes to those of the Prize Song of Wagner's opera, is perhaps 
the most popular, the most immediately attractive in its 
cheerful confidence. But the first movement of the G major 
at least rivals any movement of either of the other two. It is the 
calmest and ripest, the most thoughtful. The first theme is 
very sensitive, the second (starting in violin at about 1 in.) 
is warm, confident, soaring. (It could be played more spon- 
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taneously, with more fresh enthusiasm, than here. Notice the 
leading motif of the movement: the dotted and repeated note 
of the first theme. Note also a third theme, in dialogue, rather 
over half-way through side 1.) The themes grow fruitfully, with 
little or no purely mechanical ‘‘ development,” and all is 
one continuous, united, organic, progressive piece—notice, for 
instance, how the Recapitulation comes (over 1 in. on side 2). 
The second and third movements do not live up to the first, 
though in character the work is a perfect whole: we feel 
ourselves in the midst of it in the second movement, working 
to the end in the third. The second movement is dull, solemnly 
sententious, especially in the maudlin double-stopping. And 
surely the third movement is one of vain regret, saying ‘‘ After 
all, what’s the use?”’’ (Note, among the rest, the minor- 
mode echo of the first theme of the first movement in the 
first theme of this.) The melody of the middle movement 
opens side 6, but Brahms cannot whip it up into anything 
vital. 

The first movement of the second Sonata has heartening 
themes, though Brahms cannot find anything to do with them. 
We can enrich our spirits with these themes, above all with 
the second (beginning in piano, just under 1 in.), surely one 
of the most delicately ecstatic melodic ideas ever vouchsafed. 
It gains fire when taken up by the violin. The Recapitulation 
begins side 2. The second movement seems to conjure up 
some old world of German mythology. The vivace section is 
exciting. The finale opens with one of Brahms’s fine striding 
themes. He finds his excursion a little trying; but it is not 
a long one, and he keeps his spirits up with his initial inspira- 
tion, renews his zest as the goal comes in sight, and ends in 
brave style. I find the recording of these two Sonatas a little 
severe on fibre, with the violin a little edgy, but this might 
perhaps come right in time. The piano does not quite come 
up to the violin ; it is not as full and sonorous as on the very 
best records. Busch’s tone is pleasing, if sometimes a little 
pungent. Busch and Serkin are both, of course, in the front 
rank of chamber-music players of to-day, and these perform- 
ances are as finished and musicianly as one expects. They give 
the impression of being completely at ease and at home in both 
works. Too great ease and familiarity have their obvious 
danger, perhaps not fully surmounted ; but always there is 
life, truth and subtlety. 


KOCHANSKI, P., Violinist, and A. RUBINSTEIN, Pianist 
Sonata No. 3 in D Minor, Op. 108 Brahms 





DB1728 lst Mvt.—Allegro, Pts. I and IT 

2nd Mvt.—Adagio 
DB17294 8rd Mvt.—Un poco presto e con sentimento 
DB1730 4th Mvt.—Presto agitato, Pt. I and Conclusion 


This is one of those sets of records, until quite recently a 
mere two or three sets, which the connoisseur thinks too good 
to be true. All three of Brahms’s violin sonatas are in this 
issue ; and this, the finest of three good works, has the finest 
three fine performances, and, throughout, recording equal to 
almost any yet to be heard. Rubinstein seems to give effect 
in musical performance to a store of gigantic vital energy. 
Giants are generally supposed to be clumsy, if not crude ; 
but Rubinstein has that refined, aristocratic fire, that almost 
haughty gesture of that other Pole, Chopin. He can make 
Brahms sound very nearly like Chopin at times, for instance 
in the second subject of the first movement (1 in. after the 
start). It can be said of Kochanski that he is a match for 
Rubinstein. Brahms has the fullest, assured breadth in the 
opening of the first movement, which he works up into proud 
defiance. It is a movement that from its first note sweeps on 
unremittingly to the last. Part of that very nature is the 
technically remarkable Development section (beginning about 
1} in. before the end of side 1), which consists entirely of a 
dominant pedal. The opening of the second movement is 
notable for fine fiddle tone. There is something of the old 
violin masters in the music, at its best: Corelli, or Handel, 
though perhaps not at their greatest. In the third movement 


Brahms is up to his neat tricks, and it is consequently the 
dullest, though it has a good climax. In spite of the finale’s 
directness, if you are to make much of it you will need to note 
not only the opening theme, but at least that which starts 
in the violin exactly 1} in. after the start of side 5. This finale 
might be called ruthless if that word could be used without 
any implication of evil. It achieves its full force in this per- 
formance. And of the whole set of records, it may be said 
that it is hard to imagine any faithful re-creation of Brahms’s 
music with a freer, more truly virile fire. cane 


CHAMBER MUSIC 


BUDAPEST STRING QUARTET (Roismann-Schneider-Ipolyi- 
Schneider) 

Quartet in B Flat Major (B dur), Op. 67 (Album 

Series No. 178) Brahms 





DB1859 1st Mvt.—vVivace, Pts. I and IT 
DB1860 2nd Mvt.—Andante, Pts. I and II 
8rd Mvt.—Agitato (Allegretto non troppo) and 
DB1861 Trio 
{ 8rd Mvt.—tTrio (cont.) and Agitato 
4th Mvt.—Poco allegretto con variazioni 
passe 4th — -Poco allegretto con var.—Doppio 
mo 
Quintet in G Major (G dur), Op. 111 Brahms 
(with HANS MAHLKE—2nd Viola) 
DB1866 lst Mvt.—Allegro non troppo, Pts. I and II 
DB1867 2nd Mvt.—Adagio, Pts. I and II 
DB1868 { 3rd Mvt.—Un poco allegretto 
4th Mvt.—Vivace ma non troppo presto 


Specht is ‘‘ incapable of understanding the preference given ”’ 
to the B-flat Quartet ‘‘ by the public at the expense of more 
revealing and inspired chamber works by the master.” Well, 
the first movement is neither a lofty conception nor a very 
brilliant jeu d’esprit. Its rhythm is certainly more “ confused ” 
and “clattering”? than subtle and flowing. And the second 
movement is not altogether above the comment that its 
‘‘ beauty somehow seems a little past its prime and helped out 
by cosmetics.”” But the third movement is truly debonair, if 
not without a shade of disillusionment ; and the theme of the 
finale is pure delight, its treatment free and wide-ranging, 
finely realised by the Budapest players. Joachim told Brahms, 
when he first played the work, that he had never written better 
chamber music than these last two movements. It is probably 
to them, and no doubt also to the obvious pleasure of the first, 
and high-sounding sentiment of the second, that the work owes 
its popularity. Here, at any rate, are a performance and 
recording both of the highest order. The recording is both 
full and true. The viola song and the muted tone of the 
others, in the third movement, are alike notably reproduced. 
There is splendid verve and freedom in the playing of the 
first and last movements. Notice the fine free eloquence nearly 
half-way through side 1. The second subject of the first 
movement arrives about } in. after the start. The Exposition 
is repeated, and the Development section starts side 2. Are 
Brahms’s intentions fully realised about 1} in. to 2 in. after the 
start of side 5 (pp. 23-24 of the Eulenberg score)? The poco rit. 
is rather deferred, and it is to be noted that Brahms warned 
Joachim, after the first performance, that the return to the 
tempo was not marked scherzando. The most delightful part 
of the work is perhaps the sudden cropping-up of the first- 
movement theme, as it were belonging to the theme of the 
finale (near the second half of the last side). The end of the 
finale is one of Brahms’s most exquisite closes. 

The Quintet is one of the best of all Brahms’s chamber works. 
To begin with—and of course this is per se of secondary interest 
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except to students—it is technically very notable. With two 
violins, two violas, and one ’cello, Brahms now makes far 
richer, far more various and abundant effect than he had in his 
earlier Sextets, where he had in addition a second ’cello. 
There are hardly a dozen bars in the whole work without some 
vital effect. Actually, of course, this is an essential factor in 
the life of the work. So too is the next point: instead of, or 
rather in addition to, his mere metrical tricks, there is really 
elaborate, almost elastic, almost fluent rhythm. But putting 
all details aside, this is as radiant, eager, zestful music as 
Brahms ever wrote. Kalbeck says that after hearing the 
Quintet he suggested the motto: ‘‘ Brahms in the Prater” ; 
and that Brahms answered: ‘‘ You’ve hit it. Among the 
pretty girls.” The opening is a little tantalizing, for it is 
quite impossible for the theme, in the cello, to come through 
the other instruments. (One gets to know it in time from the 
recapitulation, which begins at about } in. in on side 2.) 
Brahms obstinately refused to alter this opening. Have we 
here his greatest weakness brought fully to light? Apparently 
he must have been incapable of bringing himself to sacrifice 
the sheer luxury of sound. Whereas the spirit of the music 
surely should and could be completely realised without the 
unmoderated sensuous actuality. The winsome first tune of 
the second-subject group, indeed the whole group (beginning 
at about 1 in., in viola), is perfectly clear. The Development 
section begins very softly about 1} in. before the end of side 1. 
In the second movement there is a wonderful effect after the 
first two phrases: high viola, with four-part violins (double- 
stopping) beneath it. This is finely played and recorded, as 
indeed the whole work is. The whole effect is bound up in the 
timbre, and none of it is lost. In the middle of the third 
movement there is an enchanting dialogue of violins and violas ; 
this again is perfectly played and recorded, with a marvellous 
perfection in the fitting of the parts. Small wonder this move- 
ment was encored! Altmann, in his preface to the Eulenberg 
miniature score, considers that the finale “‘ proves that Brahms 
was no stranger to the Hungarian gipsy-music to be heard in 
the Prater in Vienna.” Surely he is notably right. It is 
delightful and vivid music. In the whole performance there 
is wonderful mastery and ease, and an almost perfect ensemble. 
Only very rarely is first violin a little too free and bright- 
toned for one of the others, e.g., 1} in. to 2 in. after the start of 
the second movement, where the listener needs to concentrate 
on the sustained viola theme (at medium contralto pitch). 


RUBINSTEIN, Arthur, Pianist, and Mm. Onnou, Halleux and 
Maas, of the Pro Arte Quartet 
Piano Quartet in G Minor, Op. 25 (Album Series 


No. 175) Brahms 


DB1813 lst Mvt.—Allegro, Pts. I and II 
1st Mvt.—Pt. III ; 2nd Mvt.—Intermezzo, Pt. I 
Deisi4) 2nd Mvt.—Trio—Animato—Tempo del Inter- 
mezzo and Coda, Pt. II 
DB1815 { 3rd Mvt.—Andante con moto—Animato, Pt. I 
8rd Mvt.—Animato, Pt. IT 
4th Mvt.— i — , Pia. I 
DB1816 { aoe “Rondo alla zingarese—Presto 


Specht says of the G minor Quartet: “I confess to being 
incurably enamoured of it and am only undecided whether 
I am more defenceless before its magic or before that of its 
companion in A major.”’ Not everyone can be carried away with 
Specht by the A major. But Brahms’s muse never pressed 
forward with more unflagging energy, with more prolific 
urgency than in the G minor. There is hardly a moment when 
he has not something vital and powerful to say. The first 
movement sweeps along like a great river. The second flows 
in an unceasing stream of fantasy. The third has nearly 
Beethovenian breadth, dignity, and _ loftiness, though the 
Animato is pure Brahms—if it has any affinity it is with 
Schumann, or perhaps Schubert. The fourth is a glorious 
sublimation of gipsy music. The first theme of the second- 


subject group of the first movement takes possession of you. 
It starts at about 1} in. in high ’cello register, but does not 
reach full tide till about half-way through the side, in the 
major. The performance is superb in its freely running fire. 
These great players are as one man, yet as unfettered as if each 
had the field to himself. There is hardly a flaw. Possibly a 
few moments in the second half of side 1 might be clearer. Is 
Brahms responsible? There have been few if any better 
recordings than this. 


BUSCH STRING QUARTET (Adolf Busch-Andreasson-Doktor- 
Hermann Busch) 
Quartet in F Minor, No. 11, Op. 95 


Beethoven 


1st Mvt.—Allegro con brio 
DB1799{ 2nd Mvt.—Allegretto ma non troppo 
8rd Mvt.—Allegro assai vivace, ma serioso 
DBis00 4th Mvt.—Larghetto—Allegretto agitato— 
Allegro 
Quartet in C Minor, Op. 51, No.1 (Album Series No. 
173) Brahms 
DB1807 lst Mvt.—Allegro 
DB1808 2nd Mvt. (Romanze)—Poco Adagio 
DB1809 3rd Mvt.—Allegretto molto moderato e comodo 
DB1810 4th Mvt.—Allegro. 


SERKIN, Rudolf, Piano (with members of the Busch String 
Quartet) 
Piano Quartet in A, Op. 26 (Album Series No. 176) 


Brahms 





DB1849 1st Mvt.—Allegro non troppo, Pts. I and IT 
DB1850 2nd Mvt.—Poco adagio, Pts. I and II 
DB1851 JS 8rd Mvt.—Scherzo—Poco allegro, Pt. I 

\. 8rd Mvt.—Trio and Scherzo—Poco allegro, Pt. I1 
DB1852 4th Mvt.—Finale—Allegro, Pts. I and II 


In comparison with the best recording of to-day these 
Busch quartets seem a little less full and forward, but the tone 
is, generally, very true and good. The Beethoven receives a 
strong, musicianly, satisfying performance. The individual 
parts could be clearer in the more forceful quick movements, 
but the gentler second subject of the first movement (a rising 
phrase, starting in viola just over } in.) tells. (This and the 
bustling motif of the opening are practically the material of 
the movement.) And the second movement is exquisite. 
Notable and arresting here, indeed throughout the work, are 
the pianos and pianissimos—no mere effect-making, though. 
Notice the fugal theme beginning in viola at about § in. Here 
the parts stand out splendidly throughout, though the timbres 
are not greatly differentiated. The Larghetto of the finale is 
introductory ; the real subjects are the two folk-song-like 
themes. The final Allegro is perfectly clear and controlled. 

The Busch Quartet makes great music of the Brahms 
C minor, of which another set of records was reviewed last 
month. There is compelling energy, latent fire, in the first 
movement. The only possible query is whether there should 
not be a little “give” in the accompanying viola where the 
second subject enters (at about jin.). It is only a@ query ; 
the slight hesitancy of the theme may be deliberate. One 
needs to hear this at leisure. Certainly there is supreme quartet- 
playing in that wonderful theme a little later, with its infinitely 
free first-violin. The Romanze has great breadth and dignity, 
profound eloquence. There is not one shadow of sentimentality. 
Even the third movement is not allowed to gush over. It is 
taken rather more slowly than usual. Here one wonders 
whether the direction ‘‘ semplice ” is observed. It is anything 
but obvious what Brahms intended by that direction, com- 
bined with profuse markings. Perhaps the secret is in the 
general conception of the music—and I am not sure this per- 
formance has not got the true conception. The Trio section 
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is perfect, and delightful. Nothing need be said of the finale ; 
this Quartet makes the most of it. 

I remember hearing the Piano Quartet at Cambridge, and 
being rather excited about it. Since then, I have had my fill 
of Brahms, both at that old centre of the English Brahms cult, 
and subsequently. Many original and very telling procedures 
of Brahms I have since found apt to become stereotyped in 
some of his works, not least in this Quartet. But there is no 
denying much fine lyrical inspiration, whether or not you con- 
sider Brahms is at his greatest here: for instance, the whole 
of the second-subject group of the first movement (beginning 
at about 1} in.). The second movement, apparently intended 
to be highly poetical, I find intolerably prosy. But the third 
is good fun, and everyone can enter into the high spirits of the 
finale. The performance and recording are good, but less 
sonorous than those of the G minor Quartet. 





PROKOFIEF, Serge, Pianist ‘ 
Concerto No. 3 in C Major (C dur), Op. 26 (with the 
London Symphony Orchestra, cond. by Piero 
Coppola) Prokofief 
JS 1st Mvt.—Andante—Allegro, Pt. I 
DB17255 1st Mvt.—Allegro (Conclusion) 
2nd Mvt.—Theme and Variations 1 to 3 
DB1726 2nd Mvt.—vVariations 4 and 5 and Theme 
(l’istesso tempo) 
8rd Mvt.—Allegro non troppo—L’istesso tempo, 
DB1727 Pt. I 
3rd Mvt.—L’istesso tempo—Allegro (Conclusion) 


Sergei Prokofief is forty-two years old. If you can apprehend 
the quintessence of Stravinsky’s most important works, can 
apprehend them, from first to last, from The Firebird to the 
violin concerto, as expressions of one man, then perhaps you 
may say that Prokofief’s spirit is nearer than that of any 
other living composer to Stravinsky’s, who is nine years his 
senior. But Prokofief’s music is really that of a quite distinct 
personality, incidentally one that does not seem so completely 
outside all our previous musical experience. (I say ‘‘ does not 
seem,” for Stravinsky is not really so.) And notice that this 
piano concerto—Prokofief’s third, at that—-was completed 
twelve years ago. It has, in fact, been heard more than once 
in London— it is only a few months since it was broadcast here. 
It is mostly—at the very least, the whole of the first movement 
is—very refreshing and exhilarating. It is well written, 
coherent, and reasonable. It does not settle down to much 
prolonged thought, though there are certain important 
quieter, meditative passages, notably the start of side 2. The 
first movement follows nineteenth-century sonata form in 
main outline. Learn thoroughly the opening: first the slow 
melody with which a clarinet starts, unaccompanied ; then the 
repetition of this (with important extension) by soft, high 
violins ; then the bustling theme starting in violas and rising 
through the violins ; then the piano’s flashing phrases. (The 
actual notes of the piano’s entry are not very clear, especially 
the initial call; this is clearer presently when, the piano 
having ended in a brilliant downward arpeggio, it is reiterated 
by flute, ete., then by piano more quietly than at first.) The 
second subject is like an old-fashioned dance ; oboe, pizzicato, 
strings, castanets, about half-way through side 1, after a number 
of loud piano chords have subsided. The piano’s treatment of 
it is very attractive. In the Recapitulation it is very highly 
spiced. Notice the passage of soft, detached, descending 
strings, about 1 in. before the end of side 1. This becomes very 
pungent later—just after half-way through side 2. The second 
movement consists of very free variations on the theme that 
is simply stated at the outset. The final statement of the theme 
(the last inch) is very effective—even eloquent—and would be 
more so with better balance. The recording of the piano is 
very fine ; but the orchestra has not received equal attention. 
The loss is not great, but is not of course a matter of indifference. 
Prokofief is brilliant, and as far as one can tell in the recording, 


the orchestra is very good indeed. The third movement is 
mostly developed from the opening bars. There is a very fanciful 
piano solo towards the end of the first side. Just before this 
is a theme of no little dignity. Some may find it essentially 
commonplace. It is developed at much length, over the first 
half of the second side, to a broad climax. The first movement, 
at any rate, I predict, will wear well. 


ELMAN, Mischa, Violinist 
Romance in G Major for Violin and Orchestra, 
Op. 40, Pts. I and II (cond. by Lawrance 
Collingwood) Beethoven 
( Romance in F Major for Violin and Orchestra, 
aaa Op. 50 (cond. by Lawrance Collingwood) 


Beethoven 


peiese 


Beethoven’s two Romances for solo violin and orchestra are 
isolated, and in their simple way unique little works. They 
belong to his earlier writings, and are mild and unpretentious, 
though pleasant, and unmistakably Beethoven. They have 
nothing whatever of concerto character, either of Beethoven 
or his immediate predecessors (or for that matter any pre- 
decessors). They are rather like simple middle movements of 
early violin sonatas, with the violin even more definitely the 
chief character. But indeed that comparison is very inexact ; 
I know of no true comparison available. The first, at any rate, 
is, excepting perhaps the double-stopping, well within the 
scope of almost any amateur fiddler. I like Elman best in the 
second (F); there, he is sensitive, at any rate in the principal 
melody. In the first he is rather rigid and cold for its essentially 
lyrical, gently expressive nature. The orchestra is very square 
in the second, especially in the long passage near the start. As 
a whole it sounds to be good but not to have fair recording. 
The forte tutti is very tame, and dialogue with the soloist is not 
balanced. These two records, then, should satisfy anyone 
who is specially eager to have one or the two Romances, or 
either of them. 


ECOLE NORMALE CHAMBER ORCHESTRA, of Paris 
cond. by Alfred Cortot 
Concert dans le gofit théatral 
™ 1—Ouverture; No. 2—Ritournelle, Pt. I; 
DB1767 < No. 2—Ritournelle, Pt. Il; No. 3—Air; 
q No. 4—Air tendre 

(No. 5—Air léger; No. 6—Louvre; No. 7 

DB1768 animé ; No. 8—Sarabande . 
No. 9—Air léger; No. 10—Air tendre; No. 11— 

Air des Bacchantes 


Last month I reviewed a Rameau record (Decca-Polydor) 
and said that it would be one of the brightest gems in any 
collection. These two Couperin records shine with a similar 
lustre, if not quite so sparkling. It is interesting to compare 
the dates of our English Purcell (1658-95) and the French 
Couperin (1668-1733) and Rameau (1683-1764). We hear 
little enough of any of the three, least of all perhaps of Couperin. 
He and Rameau are great composers, certainly not to be 
permanently eclipsed by the later German symphonists. But 
Purcell is unquestionably far bigger than either of them. This 
is not the place to examine his work. In this Concert of 
Couperin there are, to our ears, strong echoes of Purcell, 
especially in the Overture ; but the development was probably 
quite independent. Of Couperin’s music only the Piéces de 
Clavecin are, I think, ordinarily accessible to-day. I presume 
this Concert is taken from Les Goits Réunis, originally written 
for two violins and bass. This performance, or the scoring, 
does not seem perfectly clear in the more intricate passages ; 
and the wood-wind is not always as strong, sharp, and well- 
balanced and defined as in the best modern recordings. Strings 
would seem to be generally too forward for the rest. But 
again we notice the French flutes. And this is a sensitive and 
spirited performance of fine music. It is worth noting that the 
movements are separated. 


Couperin 


_Air 
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EDWIN FISCHER CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
Ricercare a 6 voci from the ‘‘ Musikalisches Opfer ”’ 
on a theme by Frederick the Great, Pts. I and 
I Bach, arr. Fischer 


DB4419 


In 1740 Bach’s son, Karl Philipp Emanuel, was appointed to 
the service of Frederick the Great. In the spring of 1747, 
J.8. B., after repeated requests of the King, paid him a visit. 
Frederick, having glanced through the list of arrivals, 
exclaimed : ‘‘ Gentlemen, old Bach has arrived!” and sent 
for him, without letting him stop to change out of his travelling 
clothes. Bach tried the King’s new Silbermann pianos, and 
then asked him for a theme for improvisation. Frederick 
responded with a request for a six-part fugue, which John 
Sebastian, of course, at once gave him. When Bach returned 
to Leipzig he developed the theme and sent it to Frederick as 
a Musikalisches Opfer (quaintly translated here as Musical 
Sacrifice), including several movements (one with a part for 
flute—Frederick’s own instrument), one being this six-part 
Ricercare. It would be interesting to know how close this is to 
Bach’s first extemporisation. If this fine theme is entirely 
Frederick’s, he was a musician indeed. For this is a glorious 
piece of music. A ricercare is recherché music: full of devices 
and inventions. Yet this is a noble inspiration. This is any- 
thing but a loud record, but there is an immense body of tone. 
I have not yet succeeded in getting a perfect reproduction 
(with fibre) ; but I think it will be possible, and already I find 
it richly satisfying. You will go a long way before finding 
such rich instrumental tone as these six string voices give. 
Altogether, it is a very great experience. 

C. M. C. 


ORCHESTRAL 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Albert Coates 
Overture—‘‘ Hamlet ” Tchaikovsky 
Pts. I and II 
Pt. III and Conclusion 
Symphony No. 3 in D Major, Op. 29 (Album Series 
No. 167) Tchaikovsky 
1st Mvt.—Introduzione e allegro moderato assai 
—Allegro brillante, Pt. I 
1st Mvt.—Allegro brillante, Pt. IT 
DB1703 JS 1st Mvt.—Allegro brillante—Conclusion 
‘2nd Mvt.—Alla Tedesca 


DB1716 
DB1717 


pei 


JS 8rd Mvt.—Andante elegiaco 
DB1704) 4th Mvt.—Scherzo and Trio 
J 5th Mvt.—Finale (Allegro con fuoco—Tempo di 
DB17054, Polacca), Pt. I and Conclusion 
Carnival in Paris (cond. by Sir Landon Ronald) 
DB1759 Svendsen 
Pts. I and II 


Pi. III Conclusion 
DB1760< Polonaise, Act 3 “Eugene Onegin ” (cond. by 
Eugene Goossens) Tchaikovsky 


Mrs. Newmarch perhaps does rather less than justice to 
Tchaikovsky's Hamlet in her book on his life and works. The 
subject evidently appealed to him, as well it might ; and if his 
Fantasy-Overture is very uneven, in much of it he is at his 
strongest. And the Ophelia music (half-way through side 2, etc.) 
is good. (The commonplace passage which follows, jarring as 
it does, emphasises the superiority of what has preceded.) 
There is @ ¢ ood deal of thematic material, but the music explains 
itself. Ha mlet’s theme seems to be that which opens the work, 
without preamble. You will notice the clock striking twelve 
(about 1 in. before end of side 1). This tragic, often feverish 
yet never loose music has its full effect in the hands of Coates ; 
pone the L.S.O. and recorders have played their parts very 

ely. 


Tchaikovsky’s 5th and 6th symphonies are, of course, 
immensely popular. The absurd, childishly rowdy and petulant 
4th threatens to join them in popular esteem. The first three 
are hardly if ever heard in London. The third is not big music, 
but I am inclined to enjoy it more than any of the last three. 
Tchaikovsky has at least very attractive ideas, generally, when 
he is not too serious. This third is sometimes called the Polish, 
presumably because it ends with a Tempo di Polacca, or 
Polonaise. But actually it is almost throughout Tchaikovsky 
and nothing else. And all his bright and colourful orchestration 
is here. The first movement opens with a slow introduction 
which has been more or less aptly described as a funeral march. 
What it is doing here is not obvious; perhaps Tchaikovsky 
was himself rather vague about it. The movement proper 
begins rather over 1 in. before the end of side 1. Side 2 begins 
the second-subject group, which works up to a Russian dance— 
a real gopak about the middle of the side. Side 3 gives us the 
recapitulation. This first movement is full of Tchaikovsky’s 
‘*‘ till ready” phrases; but it is festal in spirit. The second 
movement is supposed to be ‘‘ German ”’ (alla tedesca), but it 
is really pure Tchaikovsky. It will haunt you. Tchaikovsky 
seems to me in such pieces to have caught a kind of celestial 
bliss, while wistfully thinking it unattainable in actuality. 
This is no music for one’s times of depression. But when you 
are at peace with the world it can stir you almost to ecstasy. 
The third, “‘elegiac,’ movement is very fair Tchaikovsky, 
hinting perhaps at later things, but as yet entirely free from 
moroseness. The Scherzo is great fun: swirling muted strings 
and soft wood-wind, and a bit of Russian music for the trom- 
bones. The finale has a feeble second theme, but we can 
accept it in the general glow. 

Pratt’s Encyclopedia speaks of Svendsen’s “‘ fine workman- 
ship and sustained nobility of conception.’”’ We know little of 
him here, yet he wrote two symphonies and three or four cham- 
ber works, and other big orchestral works. There is a good 
deal of aimless Wagnerian wandering in this popular Carnival, 
especially in the middle section, and the thematic material is 
not very distinguished ; but that does not necessarily mean that 
his higher imaginings must be commonplace. What is to the 
point here is that there is no more realistic or keener or quick- 
spirited representation of carnival revelry than this. There 
are some splendid orchestral flashes. The reputation of the 
L.S.O. can certainly lose nothing from this performance, as the 
recording is equal to showing. 

Tchaikovsky never wrote nobler music than this Polonaise. 
He is at the top of his vitality, glorying in life, yet controlled 
and proud. The scene is a princely ballroom ; and the music 
is fit to present such a scene in its superb pageantry and 
dignity. Goossens conducts this Polonaise, and, backed up by 
the playing and recording, realises it finely. 


NEW SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, cond. by Eugene Goossens 
Danzas Fantasticas Turina 
C1747 No. 1—Exaltacion and No. 2—Ensueiio, Pt. I 
C1748 No. 2—Ensuefio, Pt. II, and No. 3—Orgia 

De Falla and Turina are almost the only living Spanish 
composers known in England. Turina studied under (besides 
others) Moszkovski and d’Indy ; there are traces of French 
influence to be found in his music, but as a whole it is un- 
mistakably Spanish. His Danzas Fantasticas were produced 
in Madrid in 1920, first heard in London under Sir Henry Wood 
at Queen’s Hall in 1922. They are very characteristic, highly 
coloured, as full-blooded, energetic, pulsating, and athletic 
as the best Spanish music is. There may be a few common- 
place patches and some clichés, but on the whole it is well- 
constructed music, certainly it is interesting orchestra, and 
above all, anyone who does not put this before a good many 
nineteenth-century classics must be branded a dull scholar, 
only half aman, and reminded that too rarefied an atmosphere 
is not good for human beings. To this I am provoked by certain 
movements of certain classics that I am reviewing in this issue ; 
which, I shall certainly not say. Not that there is nothing 
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but ebullience in these Dances. The second, Ensuejio, literally 
Sleep, presumably includes dreams, and very good ones. Nor 
is the first (Hxaltation) liable to confusion with the third (Orgy). 
There is true exaltation in the first, and that could not be less 
than a measure of greatness. Even the third is no mere hocli- 
ganism, in spite of its title—it does not forget to be art. In 
some of the fuller passages in the earlier part of this dance suite 
I wondered whether we were getting quite the true balance 
and perspective. But we are, of course, in the dark as to the 
relation of the scoring, the performance, and the recording, 
respectively, to the result that reaches us. In any case, I 
later felt that all three were flawless, and excellent. Goossens 
gives us the musicianly and lively reading that we should 
expect of him. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA, cond. by Leopold Stokowski 
Nocturnes No. 1 Debussy 
“DB1614 Clouds, Pts. I and II 


The only indications which Debussy seems to have given of 
his intentions in the Nocturnes are that the title ‘“‘ Nocturne ”’ 
has not the usual signification, and that it denotes ‘ diversified 
impressions and special lights’’ (Liebich’s monograph on 
Debussy). The best thing for us to do would seem to be to 
memorise thoroughly the slowly undulating theme of the 
opening (clarinets, with bassoons an octave below), and the 
cor anglais theme which immediately follows (} in. in), then to 
listen receptively. The first theme is moulded into the greater 
part of the music; the second, the cor anglais theme, appears 
only occasionally, practically unchanged. It is notably clear, 
the rest is cloudy. Does it represent the clear, unchanging 
starlit or moonlit sky breaking through? Perhaps the full 
moon appearing in rifts; and perhaps not. The most striking 
characteristic of this Philadelphia version is the clear full tone 
of the wood-wind solos. 


SOCIETE DES CONCERTS DU CONSERVATOIRE, cond. by 
Piero Coppola 
Istar—Variations Symphoniques 
Vincent d’Indy 


DB4850 Pts. I and II 
Pt. ITI 
DB4851{ Marche Joyeuse Chabrier 


We have heard next to nothing in London of the many big 
works of Franck’s great disciple, Vincent d’Indy, who died 
recently, aged over eighty. He wrote, besides much else, 
three operas and three symphonies. IJstar has a place among 
a number of medium-sized orchestral works. It was completed 
in 1896 and first performed at Brussels in 1897. In 1912 it 
was produced in Paris as a ‘‘ choregraphic poem,” with little 
change in the music. It was played for the first time in 
England, I believe, at one of the first B.B.C. public concerts. 
Its subject is a Chaldean legend. I translate the story from 
Dumesnil’s La Musique contemporaine en France (Librairie 
Armand Colin): ‘The goddess, daughter of Sin, hastens towards 
the dwelling of the dead, there to free the Son of Life, her 
young lover. She must pass through seven doors, at each of 
which a demon compels her to surrender first her tiara, then 
her jewels, then her clothes, and finally takes from her her last 
veil. Then Istar enters the changeless country ; she receives 
the Waters of Life, and frees her young lover.”” In d’Indy’s 
working-out of the drama, two obvious short themes play a 
leading part ; first the theme given out from the first note (solo 
brass); this runs straight into the second, a very Franckian 
theme, starting in the low tenor register of the strings, passing 
to the low violin register, finally to the bass. This second theme 
finds its apotheosis at the end of the work, after the long 
unaccompanied passage which unmistakably represents the 
climax of Istar’s ordeal. In this music “ influences” and 
“affinities,” notably of Franck and Wagner, are obvious 
enough. But is there not much more to it than that? Are they 
indeed anything more than the influences and affinities of 


Haydn and Mozart in Beethoven, which must have been obvious 
enough? I for one should be only too glad to hear more of 
d’Indy’s work. And I have found very much more in Istar 
as I have come to know it. This then is a pair of records that 
may yet become historic. Chabrier, too, wrote a great deal 
more than the popular rhapsody Espaiia, much of which must 
surely be worth a hearing. I remember some delightful music 
of his recorded by Decca, notably Valses Romantiques for 
piano duet. What is there in his operas? Decca gave us an 
interesting sample of Le roi malgré lui. This Marche Joyeuse 
is a very amusing jeu d’esprit, a mild tour de force, an excellent 
appetiser. As far as one can judge without an intimate know- 
ledge of the scores, performance and recording are on a high 
level ; the Marche seems a little less ‘“‘ forward ”’ than Jstar. 


BOSTON - SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Koussevitsky 
Pictures at an Exhibition (Album Series No. 180) 
Moussorgsky, orch. Ravel 
Promenade and Gnomes 
Promenade and The old castle 
Promenade, The Tuileries, and Bydlo 
DB1891< Promenade, Ballet of the Unhatched Chickens, and 
Samuel Goldenberg and Schmuyle 
DB1892 The Market-place in Limoges and Catacombs 
The Hut on Fowls’ Legs 
The Great Gate at Kiev and 
DB1893 fate 


e Debussy, orch, Ravel 


Serge 


cond, by 


DB1890 


Moussorgsky’s music is not great in bulk, but in quality it is 
as great as almost any that has yet come from Russia, And 
his Pictures at an Exhibition is among his best music. It is 
as Russian as could be, but does not stop at that. It is not, 
as so much of his colleagues’ music was, merely original in 
idiom and form, and perhaps in a few harmonic and orchestral 
touches ; music less filled with padding and facile superficiality 
has never been written. This solidity and strength, united 
to a quite original imagination and a power of realism, above 
all, to utterly uncompromising aims, enabled Moussorgsky 
to write outstandingly ‘‘ characteristic ’’ music that is extra- 
ordinarily healthy and invigorating. Percy Scholes says of 
Moussorgsky’s songs, in his Listener's History, that “they 
always go straight to the mark.” Those words best describe 
his Pictures at an Exhibition. In this work, originally a Suite 
for piano solo, Moussorgsky has aimed at characterising in 
music ten pictures by his friend, the Russian architect, 
Hartmann. There is also a Promenade, apparently representing 
a general impression of the Exhibition, arrival, passing from 
one picture to another, and so on, It will be noticed that after 
the sixth picture Moussorgsky passes straight from one picture 
to the next, without any Promenade. As a matter of fact, 
there is one Promenade before the Limoges picture, which is 
omitted in this performance. Ravel has brought all his 
orchestral genius to the scoring of this work, and the effect is 
wonderfully vivid and telling. Only in one place does one 
notice an actual addition to the original : some soft chromatic- 
scale work in the repetition of the section at the bottom 
of page 4 (Augener edition), near the beginning of the 
first picture. The scoring, the playing, and the recording are 
for the most part very fine indeed, often magnificent. 
Koussevitsky’s tendency to exaggerate, to make for broad 
effect, does not help some of the rapid work (e.g., the third 
picture) to get through, still less, it would seem, to get through 
the microphone. Again, the tortuous bass figure in the first 
picture is so quick as to lose melodic definition, especially at 
the start. The recording of the second picture seems a little 
below the general level, and in this number some repetition in 
the second half is cut. Perhaps the fifth and sixth pictures are 
the most brilliant pieces of scoring and playing ; the dialogue 
of the two Jews, Dives and Lazarus, of the sixth, is pungent 
indeed. The general effect in the Market-place is very brilliant, 
but definition is not good, especially at the beginning. This 
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is thoroughly pianistic, dependent on the clean and percussive 
piano, and the difficulty of an orchestra’s handling it has not 
been fully met. The end is certainly masterly. In the 
Catacombs Moussorgsky has set himself a Herculean task of 
musical evocation. Whether he has succeeded or not, it is 
marvellous and uniquely imaginative music, and Ravel has 
served him well. The theme of the second part (headed Con 
mortuis in lingua morta) is a transformation of the Promenade 
theme. That central theme finds its climax in the midst of 
the pomp of the colossal final picture. 

The Sarabande on DB1893 is that of Debussy’s piano suite, 
Pour le Piano. Why does not the label say so? Does this 
orchestration sound more like Ravel than Debussy? The 
texture of Debussy’s piano music is, of course, as different from 
his orchestral texture as it should be, and I fancy this transcrip- 
tion does not fully represent the difference. Perhaps that is 


imagination. At any rate, it is pleasant music. 
Ce. 
VOCAL 
CHALIAPINE, Feodor, Bass 
Prayer—Now let us depart (in Russian, with Choir 
of the Metropolitan Russian Church in Paris, 
DB1699 under N. P. Afonsky) Strokin 
Open to me the gates of repentance (in Russian, 
with Choir of the Metropolitan Russian Church 
L in Paris, under N. P. Afonsky) Wedel 
[ The Legend of the Twelve Brigands (in Russian, 
with Male Choir under N. P. Afonsky) 
arr. S. Zharoff 
Down the Volga (Folk Songs of the Volga) (in 
Russian, with Male Choir under N. P. 
a Afonsky) arr. Alexandroff 


These are the first pieces sung by Chaliapine with the Paris 
choir of his native church to appear in this catalogue. Their 
resemblance to each other is only superficial. The solo voice 
is supreme in every instance, as it ought to be when the great 
Russian basso is the soloist, but M. Afonsky knows how to vary 
his treatment by subtle touches and how to obtain a maximum 
of effect from his well-trained voices. The Chant of Repentance 
is very solemn and devotional, as befits its grief-stricken 
character ; and the lachrymose phrases delivered by Chaliapine 
are curiously contrasted with a still deeper voice sustaining a 
low D natural for bars at a time. The effect is strange and 
impressive. The Prayer has a more limited musical interest 
but plenty of variety, thanks to the amazing resource of the 
solo singer. In The Legend of the Twelve Brigands will be 
noticed the familiar theme of Malbrouck s’en va t’en guerre, but 
which of the two is the original I should not care to say. Here 
the solo and the choir alternate regularly and the latter sings 
pp nearly throughout. The former in the Volga folk-song 
dominates the mixed voices with stentorian utterances, and 
the rise and fall of the extremes of sound produce an extra- 
ordinary effect. 


DENIS d'INES 
pB4g55 J Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme (Moliére)—Act IV— 
Turkish Ceremony (Music of Lully) 

It will be remembered that the first version of Strauss’s 
opera Ariadne auf Nazos had for its framework this same scene 
in the fourth act of Moliére’s play, Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
In the present record we have the original version of the Turkish 
Ceremony performed at M. Jourdain’s entertainment, as given 
at the Comédie-Francaise with music by Lully, the famous 
Italian composer and innovator, who flourished at the court 
of Louis XIV at the period when Moliére’s brilliant genius was 
also in the ascendant. Here the whole of the diverting episode 
is in the nature of frank caricature or burlesque. The broad 
flatteries uttered by M. Denis d’Inés with so much unction are 
heard throughout the scene punctuating the no less absurd 
Turkish gibberish concocted or imitated by the chorus. 


DB1700 


Accompanying these are the delightful old-fashioned passages 
for the orchestra composed by Lully, whose dances as usual 
are the acme of fascinating grace and rhythm. It was a capital 
idea to entrust M. Charpentier, the able conductor, with the 
task of gathering this fragrant bouquet at ‘‘ headquarters ” 
and so preserving it for all time. The record is a most valuable 
example of what the gramophone can accomplish in this 
direction. 


FLETA, Michele, Tenor 
Jota—‘‘ La Bruja ”’ (with orch. and chorus) 
DB1746 Ramos Carrion—Chapi 
Todo esta igual—‘‘ La Bruja ”’ (with orch.) 


The prominence given to the first—the author’s—name on 
this label is rather misleading. The real hero is the composer, 
Ruperto Chapi, the gifted Spanish musician who died in 1909, 
leaving behind him, at the age of 58, the scores of some 170 
works for the stage, operas, zarzuelas, and the like, whereof 
La Bruja is one of the best known. He won his reputation in 
the ’eighties before Albeniz rose to fame, and by many was 
accounted more genuinely entitled than the latter to the highest 
place in the Spanish music of that period. Although I hardly 
agree with this opinion, I confess to great admiration for 
Chapi’s clever and ingenious use of the national idioms, a 
welcome example of which is forthcoming in these vocal selec- 
tions from La Bruja. As sung with immense verve by Michele 
Fleta, and supported by the true type of Spanish vocal crowd 
as seen and heard in the zarzuela entertainment, they certainly 
create a desire for more from the same tuneful and characteristic 
source. By which, of course, I mean to indicate the works of 


Ruperto Chapi. 


GINSTER, Ria, Soprano— 
Zephyretten leicht gefiedert (Ye gentle breezes) (in 
German)—Act 3 ‘‘Idomeneo” (Cond. Dr. 
Malcolm Sargent) Mozart 
DB1870 Se il padre perdei (If I lost my father) (in Italian) 
—Act 2 ‘*Idomeneo ” (Cond. Dr. Malcolm 
L Sargent) Mozart 


Better known under its Italian title of Zeffiretti lusinghiert, 
the first of these numbers from Mozart’s Jdomeneo has long 
held a place in the hearts of soprano vocalists, if not in the 
catalogues of English gramophone firms. My first duty, 
therefore, is to thank so talented an artist as Frl. Ria Ginster 
for making good an important omission ; my second, to assure 
her that her wellnigh faultless rendering of both airs will win 
for her a host of fresh admirers. My sole reason for not 
describing them as absolutely perfect is that I question the 
entire purity of her upward scale, and that in more than one 
instance: it is certainly inclined to slur. This slight fault is 
one to be corrected, and it is the more surprising in a singer 
whose technique on the whole is so free from blemish. Her 
tone is beautifully clear, musical, and steady ; always clean 
on the note in an unfaltering attack. Her shake, too, is neat 
and even, her phrasing in the traditional Mozart style which 
one so seldom hears. I repeat, therefore, that it is a pleasure 
to find these Idomeneo airs, so admirably sung and recorded, 
occupying a place in the latest “‘ Connoisseur’s ”’ list. 


IVOGUEN, Maria, Soprano 
(a) O, du liabs Aengeli (Volkslied); (6) Z’ 
Lauterbach hab’ i mein Strumpf verlorn 

(Volkslied) 

(a) Gsatzli (Volkslied); (b) Maria auf dem Berge 
L (Volkslied) 

These exquisitely simple Volkslieder form a striking contrast 
to the astonishing vocal tour de force which the accomplished 
Hungarian soprano contributed to an earlier edition of the 
same H.M.V. catalogue. That was the enormously difficult 
Zerbinetta aria from Strauss’s 1916 version of his Ariadne 
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auf Naxos, in which she appeared when it was first given at 
Vienna and later in 1924 when she made her début in the same 
character at Covent Garden. Somehow I had begun to think 
that poor Zerbinetta was beginning to feel rather lonely among 
the ‘** Connoisseurs’ ; but now she will be able to enjoy the 
companionship—free from all possible rivalry—of Maria auf 
dem Berge and the other heroines of Hungarian folk-song, 
including her of the Lost Stocking, who figure in this merry 
group. I cannot imagine specimens more enchanting of their 
kind nor a singer now living capable of interpreting them with 
an equal degree of enchantment. Maria Ivoguen’s voice is, 
if possible, lovelier than ever, her diction and phrasing a greater 
miracle of charm. Her quaint staccato ornamentation right up 
at the top of the head register remind one of nothing so much 
as the unique arabesques on the walls of the Alhambra at 
sranada, She gave a recital at Wigmore Hall on April 8th, 
and sang a most interesting programme. She should have been 
heard at Covent Garden as well. 


NEMETH, Maria, Soprano 
Di7i7 { 78m, du Ungeheuer! (Ocean! thou mighty 
monster !)—‘* Oberon,” Pts. Iand Il Weber 

Here is another of the exceptional sopranos for whom there 
seems to be no room at Covent Garden, unless (prior to the 
re-discovery of Eva Turner) for some abnormally high part 
like that of the Princess in Turandot. But Maria Nemeth is also 
a classical singer—witness her superb record of Martern aller 
Arten already in the present H.M.V. list (D2023). And now 
she contributes a magnificent one of Ocean, thou mighty 
monster ! Hers is just the right voice for 
the Weber of this expansive mood, and, 
in addition to the strong, vibrant tone, 
attacking and sustaining lofty B flats that 
are plentiful as blackberries in autumn, 
she possesses the equally requisite com- 
mand of a broad, noble style, variety of 
tone-colour, and true dramatic intelli- 


Issues of ‘‘ The Gramophone’”’ 
containing Reviews 
previous H.M.V. Connoisseur 
Catalogues are still available. 


SCHNABEL, Therese, Soprano (pianoforte accompaniments 
played by Artur Schnabel) 


Liebestreu (True Love) 


Brahms 


DA1294< Nicht mehr zu dir zu gehen (T'o see you no more) 
Brahms 
DB1833/ Der Doppelganger (The Wraith) Schubert 


\. Die Stadt (The Town) 
( (a) Der Soldat (The Soldier’s Execution) 


Schumann 
DB1834< (b) Friihlingsnacht (Spring Night) Schumann 


| Der Schatzgraber (The Treasure Hunter) 
L 


Schumann 


Schubert 


Gruppe aus dem Tartarus (A group from Tartarus) 
Schubert 
Schubert 


DB1835 
Kreuzzug (Crusade) 


(a) An die Laute (To the Lute) 
DB1836< (6) Der Musensohn (Son of the Muses) 
Der Erlkonig (The Erl-King) 


It is by no means easy to form an accurate judgment upon 
the merits and demerits—for there are both to be considered- 
of these interesting records. The fact that they are accompanied 
by Mr. Artur Schnabel and sung by his sister is, presumably, 
a sufficicntly good reason for recommending them to the 
favourable notice of ‘‘ Connoisseurs.”’ Yet that alone would 
not be enough to “place” them without some definition of their 
qualities. The main point to be settled is how Miss Schnabel’s 

voice will strike the listener. If you like 
4 it you will like her record; for you 
| 

| 


Schubert 
Schubert 
Schubert 





cannot fail to admire her art, which is 
thorough and absorbing in every sense. 
The timbre is curious—neither unsym- 
pathetic nor unpleasing, but decidedly 
nasal and inclined to be metallic, yet 


of 








gence. Her breathing and vocal technique 

give her a confidence which stops at no sort of obstacle, cross- 
country or otherwise ; and her high C is a genuinely human 
outburst of jubilation, expressing precisely the joy and relief 
that Rezia feels when she perceives that the “‘ mighty monster ” 
is bearing Sir Huon to her side. That so good a singer should 
have provided this very necessary missing link to the sparse 
H.M.V. collection of Oberon items is distinctly a matter for 
congratulation. 


TITO SCHIPA, Tenor 
Sento nel cor Scarlatti 
DB1728< Che fard senza Euridice (How shall I fare without 
Eurydice)—<Act 3 ** Orfeo ed Euridice ”’ Gluck 
This record is worth having for the sake of the lovely old air 
by Scarlatti which fills one side of it, and to which the Italian 
tenor imparts his well-known elegance of artistic handling. It 
exemplifies in a striking way, as it did in the case of Battistini, 
what perfect vocal training in the old school can still do to 
differentiate the classical type of singer from the powerful 
robusto who exploits his natural and other gifts in the melo- 
dramatic réles of Puccini, Mascagni, and Leoncavallo. Turning 
to the other side of the dise I find myself out of harmony with 
Signor Schipa for the simple reason that I have been brought 
up to regard Che fard senza Euridice as a piece written for a 
contralto, like the part of Orpheus to which it belongs. That 
a tenor is capable of sin ing it I do not deny (especially if 
transposed up a third or a fourth, which utterly spoils it); but 
that no amount of careful phrasing will make it really suitable 
for a tenor, or indeed for any naturally cold, unemotional male 
voice imbued with artificial passion is clearly exemplified in 
the present instance. In other words, Gluck’s inspired music 
does not fit the singer’s organ, and nothing will make me 
believe for a moment that he is actually trying to realise the 
overwhelming nature of the tragedy that he is supposed to be 

depicting. 


without being harsh ; in short, the kind 
of voice that is wholly individual and 
capable of intense human feeling. I ought perhaps to describe 
it as an acquired taste, for as 1 went on listening I found that 
it began rather to grow upon my ear; and that, after all, is 
the supreme test. One technical defect is a prevailing ten- 
dency to pinch certain closed vowels and make them hard ; 
another, the almost total absence of variety in the tonal 
colouring, due chiefly to the dialectic twang which persists 
through the scale. The German, therefore, is not absolutely 
pure, whilst on the other hand the enunciation is so 
that every word can be plainly distinguished. 

Coming to the interpretation, it must be said that Miss 
Schnabel is a born singer of Lieder, and gets to the heart of 
every song in this well-chosen group. At the same time it 
would be impnssible to over-estimate the debt that she owes 
to her masterful, nay phenomenal, accompanist. The genius 
of the great pianist is apparent in a good deal more than mere 
flawless execution ; it is evident in the perfect sympathy and 
understanding that make him literally one with the singer. 
No less remarkable is the individuality that his amazing 
diversity of touch, now soft and caressing, now crisp and bright, 
now strong and commanding, enables him to impart to each 
of his readings. For it is, in truth, a definite reading that 
Mr. Schnabel brings to bear upon every song. We may have 
heard the Erlkénig and Der Musensohn so played before now, 
but never, certainly, such a rendering of the Friihlingsnacht 
or, more wonderful still, such a differentiation between right- 
and left-hand touch as in An die Laute—a gem, if ever there 
was one! Such is the combination of brother and sister as | 
perceive it in these attractive records. They are well worth 
hearing. 


clear 





Don’t forget to order your Index for 
Volume X 
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SCHORR, Friedrich, and LEISNER, Emmi, Mezzo-Soprano 
With London Symphony Orchestra cond. by John 


Barbirolli 
( Der alte Sturm, die alte Miih ! (The wonted Storm, 
the wonted Strife!) (in German) (In vain 
Fricka pleads with Wotan to avenge Hunding) 
—Act 2 ** Walkiire ”’ Wagner 
DB17204 So ist es denn aus mit den ewigen Gottern (Is all 


| then at an end with the glory of godhood) 
| (Fricka upbraids Wotan) (tn German)—Act 2 
L ** Walkiire ” Wagner 
With London Symphony Orchestra cond. by John 
Barbirolli 
( Mit tiefem Sinne, willst du mich taéuschen ? (With 
| 


darksome meanings would’st thou mislead 


me ?) (Fricka taunts Wotan) (in German) 
—Act 2 “ Walkiire ”’ Wagner 


DB1721 Was verlangst du? (What demand’st thou ?) 


(Wotan yields to Fricka) (in German)—Act 2 
| ** Walkiire ” Wagner 
L 

Here on four sides we have in its entirety the scene between 
Wotan and Fricka from Act II of Die Walkiire, which incident- 
ally has for its outcome the unhappy orientation of the 
Nibelungen tragedy. If only Fricka had not interfered how 
differently her husband’s plans might have worked out! but 
she did, and so brought about all the rest of the consequences 
that make up the strange story of Wagner’s tetralogy. Time 
was when this same scene of quarrelling and scolding used to 
be looked upon as a boring interlude. It is so no longer, 
especially when rendered by consummate artists like Friedrich 
Schorr and Emmi Leisner, with the able support of the London 
Symphony Orchestra and John Barbirolli at the helm. Beyond 
this there is nothing fresh to be said. - After Schorr’s splendid 
work at Covent Garden last month, the gramophile will be more 
than ever eager to possess records of his share in the Ring, 
and I am certain that the opportunity now presented will not 
be neglected. 


SCHUMANN, Elisabeth, Soprano 
( Traum durch die Dammerung (Dream in the twi- 
light); Ich schwebe (Suspense) (in German, 
DB1845< with piano) R. Strauss 
| Mondnacht (Moonlight Night) (in German, with 
t piano) Schumann 
When Frau Elisabeth Schumann sings Strauss and Schumann 
to the piano accompaniment of her husband, Herr Karl Alwin, 
the result, as everyone is aware, approximates very nearly if 
not quite to perfection. To say so much is to say everything ; 
there is no further need to paint the lily or gild refined gold, 
thereby committing a sin of which I believe myself rarely to be 
guilty. Only Ich schwebe is wholly new to me ; and I commend 
the choice because it suits the singer extremely well. It is not 
a song pour tout lemonde. As for her Mondnacht, which demands 
an absolutely faultless cantilena, I can only say that I have 
very rarely listened to such an ideal rendering. All these 
accompaniments are obviously done by a highly skilled artist. 


ZENATELLO, Giovanni, Tenor 
Una vela ! (Ho ! a vessel !)—Act I ‘‘Otello” Verdi 
Duet with GRANFORTE—Si, pel ciel marmoreo 
giuro! (Witness, yonder marble heaven)—Act 2 
* Otello ” Verdi 
In this country at least Zenatello has done next to no work 
for the gramophone. One item only is left in the Columbia 
catalogue, and now this addition to the H.M.V. comes as a 
sort. of ‘‘ better late than never.’’ For the Veronese tenor is 
well on in his fifties, and in October next it will be eight-and- 
twenty years since he helped to celebrate the 100th performance 
of Un Ballo in Maschera at Covent Garden by making his 
début in it. Two years later I heard him in New York at the 


DB1007 


Manhattan Opera House, where he met with even greater 
success. He was and still is a very fine tenore robusto, and, as 
he emphatically proves in these records, capable of investing 
the music of Otello with all the requisite power and vigour. 
In the first record (the opening scene of Verdi’s opera) his effort 
is limited to the Esultate, which he declaims with all due 
energy. But better still is his spirited share in the duet of the 
second act, sung with Granforte ; and between them the two 
artists make a really first-rate reproduction of the famous 
scene. 


PHILHARMONIC CHOIR, cond. by C. Kennedy Scott 
D1375 Psalm 86, Pts. I and II Holst 
This fine setting of the 86th Psalm, ‘‘ Bow down thine ear, 

O Lord,” is one of two psalms for soli, chorus, strings, and 
organ that were published by Augeners in 1912. It belongs, 
therefore, to the period just preceding the appearance of 
The Planets, when the growing individuality of the young 
composer (already music-master at the St. Paul’s Girls’ School) 
was beginning to assert itself. Its form is practically that of 
an anthem, and it has an important organ solo following upon 
the opening choral passage. Then come short unaccompanied 
phrases for tenor solo and soprano choir, succeeded in turn by 
the soprano solo and male voices, the whole winding up with a 
coda for full chorus. The music represents the more orthodox 
style of the youthful days when Mr. Holst was under the benign 
influence of the Elizabethan masters, and the value of that 
influence is reflected in the contrapuntal skill, the pure part- 
writing, the easy flow, and the austere yet elegant ecclesiastical 
character of the whole setting. As usual, Mr. Kennedy Scott’s 
choir is perfect, and both soloists acquit themselves creditably 
of a brief but delicate task. 


BERLIN STATE OPERA ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 
O Isis und Osiris—‘* Die Zauberfléte ” 
Mozart—L.B. 
DA4405< BERLIN PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA— 
Marsch der Priester—*‘‘ Die Zauberflite ” 
Mozart—L.B. 
These two excerpts from Mozart’s last opera are to be 
warmly commended, alike for the excellence of the instrumental 
and choral tone and as examples of the skill with which modern 
recording can be made to lend a fresh charm to old friends. 
Everyone knows the sedate and solemn tread of the March of 
the Priests. All Mozart-lovers, too, are familiar with Sarastro’s 
O Isis and Osiris, whose broad melody delights the soul of 
every ambitious bass and which Norman Allin for one has 
enshrined with chorus in a capital Columbia record (DB9802). 
In the present instance the soloist is conspicuous by his absence, 
but the melody is all there in the voices of the chorus, precisely 
as we hear them in the opera, and thus Herr Leo Blech has 
contrived to reproduce on a single 10in. disc very nearly the 
whole of a familiar but iovely scene. 


DONIZETTI’S “‘DON PASQUALE ”’ 

Don Pasquale was written by Donizetti expressly for the 
Parisian public and first produced at the Théatre des Italiens 
on January 4th, 1843. The four principal characters were 
sung by four very great artists, namely, Grisi, Mario, Tam- 
burini, and Lablache, and its success was instantaneous. The 
plot, of the zsenuine Italian buffo order exemplified in so 
many of Rossini’s operas, was said to be founded on a still 
earlier piece, entitled Ser Mare Antonio, composed by 
Pavesi. Anyhow, the subject is familiar enough—the elderly 
would-be husband of a charming coquette, “ beaten on the 
post’? by a younger aspirant whom she happens to prefer. 
Donizetti’s music is of delicious freshness and has a piquant 
grace that is quite irresistible. After Grisi had retired, the 
part of Norina was taken at Covent Garden by Patti; but the 
younger diva had previously played it at New York in 1860 
(two years before) when she was a girl of seventeen. Music 
and character alike fitted her to perfection, and she used to 
revel in both. I saw her as Norina twice. 
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I am very pleased that H.M.V. should have secured such a 
splendid Scala recording of Don Pasquale as that now issued. 
It forms a worthy and important item in the new supplement 
to the Connoisseur’s Catalogue, in which it is numbered C2519 
to C2533 (twelve two-sided records). The cast is as follows : 
Don Pasquale, Ernesto Badini; Dr. Malatesta, Afro Poli; 
Ernesto, Tito Schipa; Notary, Giordano Callegari; Norina, 
Adelaide Saraceni. Chorus and orchestra of La Scala, Milan ; 
Conductor, Carlo Sabajno. 

For those who are able to follow the plot, as set forth on the 
covers of the album, it should be easy to appreciate the 
thoroughly Italian comedy of the dialogue contained in the 
duets and trios which, even more than the solo numbers, con- 
stitute the bulk of this delightful score. Almost without 
exception they are exceedingly well interpreted, and they 
communicate in a wonderful degree the spirit and humour of a 
stage performance. In this latter sense the recording is a very 
remarkable one. As a sample, I would instance the quartet that 
concludes the second act, which I have never heard more 
crisply sung. Don Pasquale’s ‘‘ patter’? in this is one of 
Badini’s gems. The tenor solos could hardly have been in safer 
hands than those of Tito Schipa, who is artistic in everything 
he does. His Bella siccome un angelo is particularly elegant. 
Adelaide Saraceni is, of course, thoroughly at home in a part 
like Norina; she is one of the leading soprani leggiert of the 
Italian stage of to-day and an extremely clever comédienne 
into the bargain. Her voice, if a trifle thin, is amazingly 
flexible, and it stands out clearly in all the ensembles. Her 
chief air, So anch’ io la virtu, is not unworthy of comparison 
with the Galli-Curci recording ; while the famous duet in the 
third act, Tornami a dir (DA1161) is here shared with the same 
excellent tenor in Tito Schipa. Altogether this album of Don 
Pasquale leaves nothing to criticise or be desired. 


DEBUSSY’S “PELLEAS ET MELISANDE ” 


One’s first thought on glancing at this album was to regret 
that only “‘ selected passages ”’ of Debussy’s opera should have 
been recorded ; one’s second thought to approve the wisdom 
of the idea. The drama of Maeterlinck is no more conventional 
in form and treatment than Debussy’s music, and, without the 
optical aid of the stage action, the combination could easily 
become monotonous before the end was reached. In the shape 
here presented it is anything but that; for all the essential 
features, both of story and music, are compressed into the seven 
records, and the interest is cleverly carried on. Another point. 
The instrumental (10in.) and the vocal (12in.) records are kept 
separate, so that they can be played in turn as indicated in the 
note on the work printed on the album cover. (They are 
respectively numbered E603—5 and D2083-6.) Played in their 
proper order they really comprise a sufficiently complete 
sequence and afford a very satisfying idea of what this unusual 
opera is like. No airs ; no set pieces ; nothing but lovely tone- 
pictures and poetic dialogue allied to exquisitely colourful and 
expressive music. For my own part, I find the whole thing 
delightful, and all who know the opera well will, I am sure, agree 
with me. 

Only three characters are represented, viz.: Mélisande, 
Yvonne Brothier; Pelléas, Charles Panzera; and Arkel, Willy 
Tubiana ; that of Golaud being omitted. It would serve little 
useful purpose to describe in detail the various scenes depicted 
in the selections. Suffice it to say that they have all the 
beauty and significance that could be derived from a flawless 
performance. I have never heard Debussy’s realistic musical 
colloquies sung with greater delicacy, with greater purity of 
diction, or with a fuller measure of vocal charm. In some 
respects, indeed, the work of Mlle. Brothier and M. Panzera 
excels that of the original interpreters—and I could pay them 
no higher compliment. Equally admirable is the rendering of 
the instrumental excerpts under the experienced direction of 
M. Piero Coppola, while from first to last I have failed to dis- 
cover any blemish in the recording. 

HERMAN KLEIN. 


SCHONBERG’S GURRE-LIEDER 

DB7293-7206 (14 12in. records in album, 84s.). Schénberg’s 

Gurre-Lieder, performed by Leopold Stokowski and the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, with the following singers: 
Waldemar Paul Althouse (tenor) 

Tove Jeannette Vreeland (soprano) 
Waldtaube (Wood-Dove) Rose Bampton (contralto) 
Bauer (Peasant) Abrasha Robofsky (bass) 
Klaus-Narr (Fool) Robert Betts (tenor) 
Sprecher (Speaker) Benjamin de Loache 
and the Princeton Glee Club, the Fortnightly Club, and the 
Mendelssohn Club (chorus). 

Schénberg, the present leader of the ‘‘ advanced ’’ German 
school of musicians, the apostle of ‘‘ atonality,’ of Sprech- 
gesang and so on, is one thing; Schénberg, the composer of 
Gurre- Lieder, is quite another. Nearly the whole work was 
written in 1900 and 1901 (only a few finishing touches being 
added in 1910-11), and it belongs therefore to the good old 
romantic days of the Verkldrte Nacht sextet, when singers 
were allowed to sing and common chords could still look even 
an ‘‘ advanced ”’ composer in the face. 

The story of its composition is fully told in the account which 
H.M.V. issue with the album, and further help is given by 
Stokowski himself in a personal talk which occupies the first 
of the twenty-eight sides. He outlines the legend on which 
Jacobsen has based his poem, he plays a few ‘‘ motifs,’ and in 
general he prepares us for what we are going to hear. This is 
not the least interesting side of the series. 

The second side and part of the third are taken up by the 
orchestral introduction, and then (sides 3-12) come a succession 
of love-songs sung alternatively by Waldemar and Tove. 
Throughout the whole of this section the prevailing mood is 
lyrical ; sides 6, 7, 10, and 11 in particular contain music of a 
ravishing loveliness that will surprise those who only know 
Schénberg by his more recent work. It is not hard to recognise 
the influence of Wagner (the Wagner of T'ristan), and there 
are certain elements in the vocal line and in the rather lush 
orchestral harmonies that recall Strauss. But that is only to be 
expected in a German work dating from the beginning of the 
century ; and though the various influences of that period are 
perfectly apparent, Sch5nberg’s individuality is quite strong 
enough to assert itself through them. 

On the thirteenth side the orchestral interlude brings a 
change of mood, and the solos of the Wood-Dove (sides 14-16) 
and of Waldemar (side 17) strike a tragic and dramatic note 
that is extremely impressive. The third part of the work 
(sides 18-25) is too full of detail for me to describe it step by 
step ; there are solos for a Peasant, for Waldemar and for the 
Fool (Klaus-Narr), and these are punctuated by outbursts 
from the three male choruses that represent Waldemar’s 
ghostly retainers as they follow their dead and damned leader 
on his wild nocturnal ride. What I have heard irreverently 
described as ‘‘ this bogey-man business,”’ has exercised a curious 
attraction for the German romantic composers ; one thinks of 
Schubert’s Erlkénig, Wolf’s Feuerreiter, and of The Flying 
Dutchman. Schénberg shows that he can be grisly with the 
best of them, and his search for picturesque harmonies takes 
him a step further on the road to “ atonality,’’ though he 
never quite severs the link that still holds him to the older 
system. In the instrumental passage on side 26, for instance, 
the music looks on paper much queerer than it actually sounds, 
and the listener, with the dramatic situation in his mind, is 
not likely to find himself bewildered. If he can read music 
he may find the vocal score a help (Universal edition), though 
I must warn him that I have found one or two slips in the 
score references to this part of the work as they are set out 
in my advance copy of the H.M.V. notes. 

Harmonically the music gets gradually clearer as the fourth 
part, ‘“‘ The summer wind’s wild ride”’ (sides 26-28), proceeds, 
till we reach a completely diatonic conclusion on the chord 
of C major. But in the twenty-sixth and twenty-seventh sides 
Schénberg springs a new surprise on us by introducing a 
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Sprecher. Sprechgesang (speech-song) is one of _ the 
characteristic features of Schénberg’s later style, a sort of 
half-way house between speech and song. In this early example 
of it the speaker keeps fairly close to the time values that 
Schénberg has set down for him but takes a great deal of licence 
in the matter of pitch ; he gives us, that is, a lot of speech and 
very little song. How Schénberg would regard this treatment 
I cannot say, but for my own part I feel that it does not come 
off. It sounds amateurish somehow—like a recitation to music 
at the village concert—and I was greatly relieved when the 
mixed chorus came in on the last side and did some real 
singing. 

Schonberg writes for a gigantic orchestra. He demands, for 
instance, seven clarinets, ten horns, seven trombones, four 
harps and (in the percussion group) ‘‘ some large iron chains.” 
I have not been able to borrow the very expensive full score, 
but Stokowski can probably be trusted to have assembled 
the necessary forces. I noticed one or two trifling blemishes, 
a few pianissimi that were only mezzo-piano, a few others that 
faded into complete inaudibility, but on the whole the orchestra 
gives a magnificent account of itself. For sheer orchestral 
virtuosity it would be hard to beat the instrumental passage 
on the twenty-third side (page 164 of the score). 

Of the soloists the best is, I think, Rose Bampton, who 
gives us some fine dramatic singing as the Wood-Dove. Paul 
Althouse (Waldemar) and Jeannette Vreeland (Tove) are both 
intelligent singers with a good command of vocal colour, and 
Jeannette Vreeland in particular has some lovely notes in the 
middle of her voice. Unfortunately their tone is not always 
quite steady, and in the difficult leaps with which their very 
trying parts abound they make rather too free a use of porta- 
mento. In the small parts of the Peasant and Klaus-Narr 
we have two clever studies by Abrasha Robofsky and Robert 
Betts ; and Benjamin de Loache as the Sprecher performs his 
difficult task admirably, so far as a mere musician can judge. 

The three male choruses of ‘* Waldemar’s men” give an 
excellent account of the stirring music allotted to them, 
and the mixed eight-part choir does all that can be expected of 


* * 


KAROL SZRETER 


On March 20th Karol Szreter died in Berlin, after a very 
serious operation, which it had been hoped would have given 
him relief from the disease which had long troubled him. 

Karol Szreter had made a remarkably rapid ascent of the 
ladder of fame. 

He was born in Lodz in 1899. Already in 1907 he had made 
his first successful public appearances in Poland, but unlike 
many “ infant prodigies ” he wisely cut short his performances 
of this kind, and set about a serious study of the Pianoforte. 

Early in 1912 he went to the St. Petersburg Conservatoire, 
and worked there for two years under Professor Dubassoff. 
The War found him in Berlin, where he became a pupil of 
Egon Petri. 

In 1918 he made his debut in Germany, and during the next 
ten years he built up for himself a very big name in Central 
Europe, his concerts taking him each year farther afield as his 
reputation grew, and by the time of his London debut at the 
end of 1930 he had already given concerts in more than 
fifteen European capitals. His first London concert at the 
Grotrian Hall on November 4th, 1930, was a pronounced success, 
his reputation as an artist having preceded him in England 
through his Parlophone recordings. Amongst others, the 
Daily Telegraph acclaimed Szreter as follows : 

‘** Another master pianist made his debut yesterday in the 
person of Karol Szreter. Thrice within the last ten days one 
has listened to the Bach-Busoni C Major Toccata, and the 
greatest performance was undoubtedly Szreter’s. He is the 
artist, pur sang. His sense of tone gradation is of the 


it in the broad but rather uneventful final chorus. I feel, how- 
ever, that even the modern gramophone is scarcely able to do 
justice as yet to such very complex ensembles as these. In the 
more animated passages the huge orchestra is too much for the 
singers ; one hears a background of vocal tone but the details 
are lost. Perhaps on a radio-gramophone they would come out 
more clearly than they did on my acoustic machine. 

The recording was done at an actual performance and is 
quite complete, though the conditions are responsible for some 
curious ‘‘ breaks.’’ Here and there (sides 1, 23, and 27, for 
example) the surface of my advance pressings was something 
less than perfect ; but this may be put right before the records 
are offered to the public. 

One thing is certain ; H.M.V. deserves our best thanks and 
congratulations on their enterprise. Gurre- Lieder is long and 
difficult ; its ‘‘ modernity ” is not likely to commend it to the 
sales department, and it must have been enormously expensive 
to record. Yet the thing has been done, and a good performance 
of a masterpiece that has only once been heard in England 
becomes available to anyone who has a gramophone. It is now 
up to all who are interested in the recording of modern music 
to show the company that a big modern work need not after 


all be an unprofitable undertaking. 
ae OF 


+ + 


As we go to press, news comes that besides the two 
Chaliapine records of Ibert’s songs from the film of ‘‘ Don 
Quichotte ” (DA1310, 1311), the recordings of the winning 
compositions in the Daily Telegraph Chamber Music Competi- 
tion by the Griller String Quartet, who broadcast them the 
other evening, are to be included. They are Quartet in C, 
Op. 27 (Erie Cundell) on H.M.V. B442-4; Quartet in A 
(Armstrong Gibbs) on H.M.V. B4450-2; and Quintet for Oboe 
and Strings (Elizabeth Maconchy), with Helen Gaskell as 
oboist, on H.M.V. B448-9. They will be reviewed next month. 


subtlest, his rhythms as unfailing as his control of climaxes. 

Poland has sent us many fine artists and Karol Szreter must 

take a high place amongst them.” 

His Continental tours continued, and he returned to London 
several times for concerts, including a recital for the Pianoforte 
Society in December last year. His last English appearance was 
made at the end of January this year, and further London 
recitals and a provincial tour were planned for this autumn. 
There is no doubt the young pianist had already reached the 
first rank, and with the passing of the years he would have 
taken his place among the famous pianists of all time. 

In addition to his platform successes he was specially 
successful as a recording artist, and the Szreter recordings were 
among the first successful recordings of the pianoforte made 
possible by the introduction of electrical recording. Arrange- 
ments were being made for a series of recordings, by Parlo- 
phone, in connection with the Brahms Centenary, of Chamber 
Music by Karol Szreter playing with the Carpi Trio. Un- 
fortunately, only a few single movements had been completed. 

Apart altogether from his musical life, Karol Szreter was one 
of the most charming of men. It was his hope before long to 
have made his permanent home in England, where in a very 
short space of time he and his wife had made for themselves 
a large circle of friends. 

It is indeed a tragedy that so brilliant an artist should have 
been cut short in his prime. Some great part of his genius lives 
for all time on the wax of his recordings ; the charm of his 
personality lives also—vividly in the memories of the many 


English friends he had won. 
H. R. F. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Murphy A.C.4 Receiver 

Specification. 

Oscillator and First Detector :—Mazda AC/Pen Valve. 

I.F. Stage :—Mazda AC/SGVM Valve. 

Second (Anode Bend) Detector :—Mazda AC/HL Valve. 

Output Stage :—Mazda AC/Pen Valve. 

Mains Rectifier :—Philips 1807 Valve. 

L.F'. Coupling :—Resistance Capacity. 

Coupling to Speaker :—Step-down Transformer. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 

Voltage Range :—200—250 A.C. ; 40-60 cycles. 

Tone Control and Provision for Auxiliary Speaker and Pick-up. 


Price £14 10s. 


Here is an instrument one can enthuse over. In circuit 
design, in interior lay-out and external appearance, in the 
general efficiency, and in the quality of reproduction, it takes 
pride of place over any other receiver of similar calibre that 
has yet adorned our London office. By calibre in this case we 
mean the number of valves used and not the method of using 
them. The specification shows that the receiver is designed 
on the Supersonic principle and makes use of a pentode to 
perform the dual functions of oscillator and first detector, while 
the second detector also has a dual function in that it is an 
anode bend detector when the instrument is used as a radio 
receiver, and is converted into a low frequency amplifier when 
a pickup is connected. 

The circuit diagram is full of interesting features and 
refinements ; incidentally we are glad to note that at least one 
commercial designer holds much the same views as our 
Technical Adviser, Mr. P. Wilson, with regard to the negative 
mains lead method of biasing the valves as opposed to the 
more conventional cathode biasing system. In the A.4, the 
smoothing choke, which by the way is tuned by a condenser, 
and the speaker field are placed in the negative H.T. lead and 
the various biases, except that to the AC/SGVM, are tapped 
off by means of resistances from the voltage dropped across 
the speaker field in much the same way as shown in Mr. Wilson’s 
recent articles. These features and the generous use of electro- 
lytic and ordinary condensers for smoothing, decoupling and 
filtering, reduce hum and other parasitic noises to an absolute 
minimum. We are not exaggerating when we say that with the 
ear six inches away from the speaker aperture hum is inaudible. 

The pick-up connections 
are brought out to a jack 
at the rear of the receiver 
chassis. The pick-up used 
will need to be shunted 
with a suitable potentio- 
meter volume control as 
the “ set’? volume control 
consists of the usual po- 
tentiometer inserted in the 
cathode lead of the vari- 
able-mu valve in the inter- 
mediate frequency stage 
and thus only functions 
on radio. The simplest 
and perhaps the most 
sensible form of internal 
and external speaker con- 
nections are used, i.e., by 
two sets of plugs wired in parallel. The only possible objection 
to this method is that the output stage may be robbed of its 
load by some forgetful owner disconnecting both speakers at 
the same time with thesetswitchedon. Witha pentode, especi- 
ally, this should never be done. Theset should always be switched 
off before changes are made in speaker connections. 

About the general efficiency of the instrument we have 
nothing but praise. Both selectivity and sensitivity are 
remarkable to a degree ; although mutual interference between 





stations of adjacent wavelengths is negligible, there are no signs 
of side-band cutting with its consequent loss of high notes. 

A score of alternative programmes are available at excellent 
volume almost any evening, and in many cases are reproduced 
with local station quality. This and the quality from gramo- 
phone records, when using a good pick-up and appropriate 
value of potentiometer, are very much alike; there is a 
vivacity, punch and cleanness which we have seldom heard 
from any self-contained receiver. Of the pick-ups we tried the 
Meltrope proved to be easily the best with this receiver and we 
therefore used it in our subsequent tests. Even with fibres the 
combination gave enough volume for any room of normal size 
and with steel needles there was, of course, a margin to play 
with. In both cases the quality was exceptionally good. 
Judged by our own private standards it was not beyond 
reproach, either on records or radio, but compared with any 
similar commercial receiver we have heard we should designate 
the Murphy A.4 as No. 1 on the list. 


Midgley-Leighton M.C. Speakers 
Prices 35s. and §0s. 


Three models of this new type speaker are available at 
the moment, namely, an electro-magnet speaker with a 6-volt 
field winding, and a 9-inch diaphragm; a large permanent 
magnet speaker also fitted with a 9-inch diaphragm and a 
smaller P.M. model in which the diaphragm diameter is about 
7 inches. In each case the diaphragm consists of a stretched 
sheet of aluminium ‘003 inches thick with a low impedance 
speech coil mounted eccentrically. The diaphragm is clamped 
between two light metal rings faced with felt and the whole 
allowed to ‘float’ on studs fitted round the back casing to 
which the permanent magnet or the electro-magnet, as the 
case may be, and a three ratio input transformer are bolted. 
The idea is that high frequencies have little effect on the 
system as a whole but at low frequencies, where the amplitudes 
are much larger, the whole assembly moves backwards and 
forwards on the studs. The illustration below gives an 
admirable view of the various parts. 

Compared with most 
P.M. speakers of the con- 
ventional non-ferreous 
cone type, and ofsimilar 
size, the Midgley-Leigh- 
ton P.M. models produce 
better results all round. 
The acoustic output for 
a given input is larger 
and the tone is brighter 
and generally more 
detailed. Particularly 
strong is the high note 
response and without 
being shrill or raucous. 
We do not remember 
having heard a P.M. 
speaker where this fea- 
ture is so distinguished. 
Despite the remarkable 
high note response of 
these speakers it is sig- 
nificant that when playing records one is not distracted by 
intense surface noise. It is prominent but seems to be more 
evenly distributed, which suggests that the diaphragm 
resonance, which in ordinary conical speakers occurs somewhere 
between 3,000—3,500 cycles, is negligible. 

The smaller 7-inch diaphragm speaker is not so successful 
in its ability to reproduce the bass as the 9-inch model, and 
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probably this attenuation is more marked aurally because cf 
the excellent treble strength. In the 9-inch P.M. model a 
nice balance between treble and bass is preserved. One also 
notices an improvement in the middle register by comparison 
with cone type P.M. speakers. Piano and speech broadcasts 
or recordings reveal this effect in particular. 

The energised 9-inch diaphragm speaker possesses all the 
qualities of the P.M. models, and in addition goes lower in the 
seale but not quite so low as our own 6-volt speaker. The 
combination of this Midg- 
ley - Leighton energised 
speaker and any of our 
own energised models pro- 
duces a quality of repro- 
duction that is a decided 
advance on any single 
speaker or any combina- 
tion we have recently 
heard. And although we 
did not actually try the 
small P.M. model with 
our other speakers, it is 
more than likely that such 
a combination would give 


pretty much the same 
results. 
The field consumption 


of the M.L. 6-volt model 
is 0°6 amps. and it is thus 
quite a practical proposi- 
tion to run from ordinary 
L.T. accumulators. As 
a matter of interest we 
tried the speaker with only 
4 volts on the field. The result was very little inferior. 

As the photograph shows, the speakers present an unusually 
striking appearance and have the advantages that the depth 
from front to back is appreciably smaller than for the ordinary 
cone type speaker, and that neither gauze nor front ring is 
needed to trim the front of the baffle to which they are mounted 
The back of the grille, which by the way is chromium plated, is 
lined with silk gauze to prevent the ingress of dust and other 
foreign tnatter, 


The Universal Needles Price 15 for 2/- 


These Universal needles are of the non-ferreous type, are 
dyed black, are similar in shape and size to the medium 
grade Burmese Colour needle, and, in fact, have very similar 
reproducing characteristics. Actually in comparative tests 
they proved to be neither inferior nor superior. This statement 
is not made in any derogatory spirit, for did we not say in our 
report on the B.C.N.’s “ of their reproducing characteristics 
we can say nothing but good’”’ ? This we reiterate in respect 
of these Universal needles. They produce a fine clean tone 
without, of course, any wiriness or roughness, and yet the 
definition when playing instrumental records and_ the 
articulation in speech are essentially realistic. | Moreover, 
surface noise is less than that produced by steel needles, though 
a little more intense than fibre needle scratch ; on the other 
hand, the volume of tone is rather greater than fibres usually 
give. 

Only on one record did a needle point fail to stand up, and 
that was near the end of an early electrical recording of the 
Rigoletto Quartette—Bella figlia dell’amore—but this ‘is a 
particularly difficult record so the failure can be excused. 
Apart froin this the average number of sides played in a mis- 
cellaneous list of vocal, instrumental, orchestral and dance 
records, without having to repoint, was eight. 

Incidentally the Universal sharpener which the makers 
sent with the needles is one of the most efficient and simple 
needle pointing devices we have seen. There is no need for 
us to enlarge on our previous comments published in the 





January 1932 issue. We simply repeat that it produces really 
good points of equally good shape with a minimum of trouble. 
It costs 5s. 


THE CATKIN VALVE 


At one of the largest and most representative of Press 
luncheons, held at the Savoy Hotel on May 10th last, the 
Marconi and General Electric companies introduced what 
promises to be the greatest advance in valve technique for 
some considerable time. The Catkin valve is virtually an 
all-metal valve in which the bulb is made of copper, and, in 
fact, forms the anode. In the Catkin equivalents of the normal 
metallised valve this anode is surrounded by an octagonal 
metal shield perforated on all sides to allow the circulation 
of air; in the non-metallised valves there is no shield, but 
the anode is coated with a heat-resisting insulating enamel. 
Moreover, the particular form of construction of the grid- 
tilament system is very much more robust, is resiliently mounted 
and allows of an extremely accurate alignment of the electrodes. 

These features mean that, although the Catkin characteristics 
remain the same (at present) as its glass prototype, a higher 
degree of uniformity is possible, and that the chances of valves 
developing microphonic tendencies are minimised. Then the 
Catkin has the obvious advantages of comparatively small 
dimensions, it is very much less fragile and the screening is 
more efficient than the metallising process used for valves with 
glass envelopes. 

The first Catkin types to be produced are the MS4B, the 
VMS4, the MH4, and the pentode, MPT4. These will cost 
the same as the glass bulb types. Other types will be produced 
later, as facilities permit. 

The photographs show (a) an Osram * metallised *’ VMS4, 
and (b) an unsereened Marconi MH4 with the copper anode cut 
away to show the inner electrodes. 





(>) 

In order that the provincial newspapers would have the full 
Catkin details in time for publication on the same day as the 
London Press, the Marconiphone Press representative, Mr. C. 
Lynton Harris, made an aeroplane tour of the Midlands and 
North distributing samples and the necessary information and 


photographs in “suede” bound portfolios to the local Press 
representatives of Birmingham, Manchester, Liverpool and 
Leeds. 

The next time we attend a Marconiphone luncheon we shall 
expect to receive the ““dope’’ wrapped up in a Wilton carpet! 
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TECHNICAL TALK 


by P. WILSON 


INCE:-I wrote my notes last month I have been more or 

less fully occupied in the strenuous business of moving 
house and home. It has left me very little time to pursue any 
experiments, though before I dismantled my electrical and 
mechanical workshop I had one or two developments in the 
— stage. There they are now likely to stay for a little 
while. 

_Two topics, however, have pressed themselves upon me for 
discussion. It is really rather thrilling to be able to recover 
some of the enthusiasms of the old times, and both these topics 
have that flavour of keen, personal excitement which ultimately 
resolves itself into a matter of taste. 


The Wild Tautener 


The first topic, of course, is the horn tautener about which 
my old friend Mr. W. 8. Wild gave us some preliminary infor- 
mation last month. He is really very excited about it, and I 
can vouch that when Wild waxes enthusiastic, there is some- 
thing good to account for it. A number of other old friends 
who have also written to us have hardly been able to contain 
themselves in their joy and wonder at the success of Wild’s 
simple device. You remember what it is: just a few lengths 
of Woolworth’s spring curtain rod stretched across the bell 
of a Mark X external horn. That is all. Yet it is clear that 
by this means the reproduction in the bass is made more 
resonant and is given a punch and a grip which is somewhat 
startling to those who have not come across any similar 
phenomenon before, : 

One is irresistibly reminded of the Editor’s experiments with 
the Lifebelt. When I went down to Jethou to be initiated into 
the mystery he was like a cat on hot bricks in his restless 
excitement. It was my job then to find an explanation for the 
success, and a very difficult job I found it, too. Ideas were 
prolific enough, but none of them seemed to carry one all the 
way ; in fact, it was not until many months later that I found 
the complete explanation when investigating a somewhat 
different theoretical problem in preparation for my book on 
gramophones. From one point of view, of course, the explana- 
tion was of little importance ; it was the taste of the cake that 
mattered, not the formula of the ingredients that went to its 
make-up. But unless one learnt something about the formula 
one could not be sure of making another cake like it. We 
managed to do that all right more often than not but there were 
some disappointments. 

[ bring back these old recollections because Wild’s Tautener 
has many of the same characteristics. With some horns, 
particularly the E.M.G. Mark X, it works wonders; with 
others, however, it makes no apparent difference. Why? 
The reason is not hard to find. The effect is obviously a 
resonance effect. The resonance can only be in one of three 
places. It might be, for example, that the springs, being in 
tension and therefore having low notes of their own, serve to 
accentuate those low notes whenever they occur in the music ; 
of themselves they would have but little effect on the air, but 
the surface of the horn to which they are attached may act 
like a sounding-board of a piano or like the body of a violin. 
Something of this sort must be happening, but the explanation 
is not sufficient to account for the tremendous success with 
one type of horn and the failure with another. Then, it may 
be that the springs modify the air-column resonances of the 
horn ; but this is unlikely to happen to any substantial extent 
because of the very small surface which they present to the 
air, Further, the fact that the results with the Mark X and 


Mark Xa horns are so dissimilar counts heavily against any 
such explanation, since the shape of the air column is approxi- 
mately the same for both. It looks, therefore, as though the 
third possible explanation must be the correct one. This is 
that the springs alter the resonance characteristics of the 
material of which the wall of the horn is made. 

All practical horns have these two sets of resonances : those 
due to the limitations of the air column not being of infinite 
length, and those due to the conduit wall not being perfectly 
smooth and unyielding. The resultant characteristics of the 
horn are a combination of the two ; a successful design spaces 
them out properly. The main reason for the supersession of 
the Mark X horn by the Mark Xa was that the material at 
one of the bends gave the horn rather a pronounced bass 
resonance with equally pronounced troughs on either side. 
The metal conduit was continued up much further inside the 
horn to avoid this effect. The response, in fact, was made much 
smoother and more uniform in the bass, as we noted in our 
report on the Mark Xa at the time. 

It is tolerably obvious that the tauteners will put the wall 
of the Mark X horn into a greater state of tension than that of 
the Mark Xa. The effect will be to shift the resonance point 
of the material and at the same time to make it a more effective 
transmitter of vibrations to the air. This method of trans- 
mission will be additional to the air column transmission. For 
its success it demands that the horn should have a bend in it 
at which the material can be set into vibration by the air- 
column vibrations beating against it; or, at the least, that 
there should be some means of communicating air-column 
vibrations to the horn material. A substantial metal elbow, 
of course, militates against any such mode of transmission. 
Both the Mark Xa and the Expert Senior horns have such 
elbows, and the tauteners have no apparent effect with either. 

I referred to the principle of the thing in the chapter on 
horns in Modern Gramophones ; there I said that the method 
could be very successful but was apt to be tricky and to need 
a lot of patience. At the time I was thinking of Mr. Virtz’s 
methods, and the similar though less elaborate ideas embodied 
in the Micro-Perophone Chromogram and also in the H.M.V. 
re-entrant (metal) version of Harrison’s Orthophonic horn. 
Mr. Wild has hit upon a simple device for applying the 
principle to some external horns. It will not work with all, 
and only the method of hit and miss can ultimately be applied 
to determine the measure of success that can be achieved, 
though I have given a hint above as to the type of horn (i.e., 
one with a vibrant, preferably non-metallic, bend at the throat) 
with which success is most likely. In this, readers must just 
try for themselves. If they fail, it will have cost them nothing 
to speak of ; if they succeed, it will be time well spent. 


Resonances in Moving-Coil Loudspeakers 

The second topic I am afraid I must leave over for fuller 
discussion next month, It was suggested by a most interesting 
letter I received from Mr. J. D. Breese, of Hebburn-on-Tyne. 
Mr. Breese has spent a large amount of time investigating, in 
experimental fashion, the various resonances in moving-coil 
loudspeakers. His conclusions correspond almost exactly with 
my own, and as I have since learned, with those which led to 
the development of the Hartley-Turner speaker. As this 
speaker is regarded by some as probably the best moving-coil 
(cone) speaker on the market to-day, the subject is evidently 
one of special interest and importance. 
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TRADE WINDS 


Take Heed— 


All ye who are tempted to use an ordinary steel needle for 
more than one side of a record. Imagine what would -happen 
to the grooves of your most treasured disc if such murderous 
looking edges shown at c in the excellent photomicrographs 
of needle “* points ’? reproduced on this page were allowed to 
traverse them. 

We are indebted to one of our readers—Mr. F. N. Gandon— 
for these photomicrographs. The illustration a shows a greatly 
magnified point of an unused loud-tone needle; 6 is of the 
same needle after playing one 10-inch side ; and c after playing 
eight 10-inch sides. 

Mr. Gandon also draws attention to a small but important 
point which many folks are apt to overlook when using the 
semi-permanent type of steel needle. That is, it is advisable 
to change the needle when changing from one make of record 
to another, as it is not at all likely that the needle point after 
adapting itself to the shape of the one make will fit the grooves 
of any other make, owing to the difference in the shape of 
the recording styluses used by different recording studios. 
To this we would add the caution that a semi-permanent needle 
having once been removed from the socket should never be 
replaced. For it certainly could not be put back with exactly 
the same orientation. 


Patents 

This highly technical subject is 
comprehensively dealt with in a 
a book just published entitled 
Patents Explained, by Herbert 
J. W. Wildbore, himself a Patent 
Agent and Trade Mark Expert. 
It is written in the 
possible language so that it will 
readily be understandable by the average layman inventor. 

At the outset a brief reference to the historical origin of 
the Patent ; then follows a description of the various types cf 
improvements which may or may nct be protected; the 
method of seeking protection, the correct procedure when 
raising an objection to the grant of a patent, and so on right 
through the whole business, including methcds of placing the 
protected article on the market. 

The book should be invaluable to the many 
who have hitherto failed, or have not taken the 
grasp the technicalities of the patent law, as 
printed. 

The book is bound octavo size and 
available in pamphlet form, post free 8d., 
Wildbore, Leadenhall House, 
E.C.3. 





inventors 
trouble to 
officially 


costs 5s., or it is 
from H. J. W. 
101, Leadenhall Street, London, 


Trade Marks 


The Trade Marks Committee which was set up in January 
last to consider and report whether any, and if so what, 
changes in the existing law and practice relating to trade 
marks are desirable, are continuing their meetings for the 
purpose of hearing evidence from interested persons and 
associations. Seven meetings of the committee have taken 
place, and during the next few weeks evidence will be taken 
from representatives of the Trade Marks, Patents and Designs 
Federation, Ltd., the Trade Mark Owners Association, Ltd., 
and the Chartered Institute of Patent Agents. 

Any persons or associations who desire to submit any further 
suggestions, or to give evidence, should notify their intention 
to the Secretary to the Committee, Mr. R. W. Luce, Industrial 
Property Department, Board of Trade, 25, Southampton 
Buildings, W.C.2, not later than June 3rd next. 
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The Wild Horn Tautener 

We are sorry that the brief note about this Wild device has 
led many readers to believe that it is effective on all types of 
external horn. But as Mr. Wild’s letter arrived after that 
particular section of THE GRAMOPHONE had gone to press, 
the description of the Tautener had to be compressed, into a 
minimum of space. 

The most important omissions from Mr. Wild’s description 
were that his success was achieved with the spring curtain 
rods stretched across the mouth of the original Mark X horn, 
which has a metal rim, and that the type of horn and sound- 
box is a sine qua non. 

With this horn and also with some of the original Wilson 
horns, there seems to be no doubt about the improvement in 
the ‘ vibrant vitality of tone and volume,” as Mr. Wild terms 
it; but our experiments with the device on the Ginn Expert 
Senior and the E.M.G. Mark Xa horns yielded no improvement 
The probable reason is briefly explained in the latter part of 
Technical Talk on page 43. 


“* Television for the Amateur Constructor’ 
Those whose appetities have been whetted by reading the 
romantic history of 


the Baird Television system will find 
material in this volume (Television 
for the Amateur Constructor, by 
H. J. Barton Chapple; Pitman, 
12s. 6d.) for further study. 
Previous reading however is not 
really necessary, since acquaint- 
ance with the principles involved 
will find in the first chapter of an 
introduction to the general theory 
of television. There are six chap- 
(c) ters dealing with various types of 
wireless receivers and amplifiers 
for television, and two on the making and assembling of the 
actual television apparatus. 
The book is illustrated by 22 
including many theoretical 
lay-outs. 


8 diagrams and half-tone blocks, 
receiver diagrams and _ wiring 


Inspection Invited 

The little device which E.M.G. use for inspecting the bores of 
elbows and tone-arms as fitted to their Mark series of externa! 
horn gramophones is as simple as it is effective. We do not 
intend to describe it, but it enables one to see every part of the 
bore, bends as well, so that there is little chance of core ties or 
unduly rough surfaces escaping notice. It is attention to such 
important details as this that creates absolute confidence. 
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COLLECTORS’ 


[Collectors wishing for replies to queries are asked to write 
(not call or telephone) enclosing stamped, addressed envelope.] 
Y defence of ‘Collectors’ Corner” in the April issue 
called forth more response than any other single topic 
which I have ventured upon—also a degree of feeling which 
amounted to something more than pained surprise that there 
should be any wish to limit the extension of interest in 
“* period ” records. The chief argument of my correspondents 
was that they were able to save from the melting-pot several 
specimens which would have passed unrecognised but for the 
information culled from these notes. So, constituting myself 
as counsel, judge, and jury, I find the case for ‘* C.C.”’ is proved, 
and the “ diehards *’ are accordingly invited to consider them- 
selves routed. 

One correspondent misunderstood my _ reference to 
“exploitation,” thinking that 1 was preoccupied with cash 
values and prices. This was not so, and I 
am shy of approaching the price question, 


CORNER 


ever he was. I have let quite a number of his early records 
slip through my hands—so quickly that I hardly had time to 
regret parting with them, but I intend to be more careful in 
future. 


HE little exchange between S.C. (Kilheel) and Mr. Klein 

in the April issue on the subject of Fusati is, if one may 
attempt to read between the lines, an illuminating commentary 
on what recording has come to. It will tend to confirm the 
suspicions of those not “in the know” that things are not 
always what they seem, either in recording or in radio; and 
gives food for thought as to the future value of present-day 
records to future generations. No one will know whether they 
are faked or not ; but possibly by that time nobody will care, 
as it may no longer be necessary to learn to sing. Musical art 
nowadays is, pro tem., lagely a matter of knob-twiddling, by 
which means second- and third-raters are 
presented to untrained audiences as heaven- 





though I recognise that one day it will have 
to be faced. The fact is, that cash trans- 
actions between collectors seldom occur, 
though when they do, they are sometimes 
startling. It is natural that tho increasing 
interest should be to some extent reflected 
in the somewhat higher prices that dealers 
are asking for anything that looks like an 
early record, though it is significant how 
seldom are real finds reported from this 
source ; it is likely that many pass un- 
recognised on their way to the melting-pot. 

Frem two correspondents comes news of 
“announced” Pathé records by Caruso, 
two of the titles being EL” lucean le stelle, from 
Tosca, and Qui sotto il ciel, from Gli Ugonotti. 
Information is wanted as to the dates of 
these. Caruso started recording for The 
Gramophone & Typewriter Co. in 1902, and 
was always regarded as an “exclusive ” 











sent artists. When this mechanical madness 
has passed, the genuine records of the 
‘golden age’? will have an unimaginable 
value, and by them the possibly lost art 
of singing may be rediscovered. However, 
let us not be pessimistic ; the law ordains 
the survival of the fittest——in the end. 


ARIO SAMMARCO made his Covent 
N Garden debut in 1904 as ‘** Amonasro”’ 
in Aida, which was one of his most effective 
réles ; and subsequently appeared with the 
San Carlo Company, in the autumn of the 
same year, in a number of other operas, 
including Adriana  Lecouvreur, Andrea 
Chenier, and La Bohéme. He showed up 
best in a part which offered scope for decided 
character acting, and he seemed to sing 
better in them. For this reason, his 
‘**Amonasro”’ and ‘ Rigoletto’? were in- 








artist. 


MARIO SAMMARCO like ‘* Barnaba,”’ 


AM frequently asked why I do not show 

greater interest in the records of what might be called the 
“second decade,” or, at any rate, those of from 1908 to 1914. One 
reason is that I know very little about them; but I always 
had the impression, and have recently been able to confirm it, 
that the recording of that period way, from a historical point 
of view, dull and uninteresting ; the voices seemed veiled and 
lacking in character, so that it was often difficult to identify 
the singers. They were smooth, certainly, and were looked 
upon as an improvement on the more realistic but technically 
imperfect discs of the former epoch, which have only come 


into their own with the discovery of scientific methods of 


reproduction. Moreover, there was little of historical interest 
produced at this time : the experimental stage was considered 
over; the Hayes factory had started, and mass production 
was proceeding in earnest; and I doubt whether anything 
mass-produced can have historical or collectors’ value. 


There were notable exceptions in the cas> of Kirkby Lunn, of 


whose superlative singing I hope to say something later, and 
John Coates, who, in 1908, made some fine records. His Cielo 
e mar and Giunto sul passo extremo are masterpicces of singing 
in the grand manner ; and some lighter songs gave a foretaste 
of the exquisite art of which he is so perfect an exponent to-day. 
Many of us listen with pleasure and gratitude to the occasional 
Sunday afternoon broadcasts by this truly great artist, which 
are an education in everything that is best in the highest musical 
sense. Greatly though I admired Coates’ classic interpretation 
of “ Lohengrin,” IT believe that to-day he is a finer artist than 


variably triumphs: a sinister character 
‘Tago’ or *‘ Searpia ” 
also appealed to him. He sang superbly 
the music of ‘‘ Tonio,’ and moved majestically as ** Valentino,” 
but he had not the gift of making much of poor parts, so was 
unimpressive as ‘ Renato” (apart from Eri tu), *“ Alee 
d’Urberville > and ‘ Mareello”’ (Bohéme), and positively 
unhappy as “ Sharpless.’’ Though “ Figaro” was accounted 
one of his good riles, | did not greatly care for it, though his 
actual performance of Largo al factotum was more incisive 
than his record. In J Pescatore di Perle, in which he appeared 
with Bonci and Tetrazzini, he was finely sonorous and impres- 
sive. It was the fashion at that time-—1908—for the cognos- 
centi to sneer openly at this opera (which was revived for 
Tetrazzini), so, having personally enjoyed it very much 
indeed, I though it politic to hold my peace. I believe, how- 
ever, that I was right, and that the opera is a good one; 
certainly better than La Forza del Destino, in which the 
musical pundits of last year seemed to have discovered some- 
thing ; it has some purple patches, but, as with // T'rovatore, 
I enjoy these more on the gramophone than on the stage. 
Sammareo figured in the first (1902) celebrity list; that is, 
two years before his appearance in this country. There were 
then no 12in. records, and his five titles included abridged 
versions of the Prologo and Credo. The solitary survivor of 
this series that I know of is the Pari siamo, Rigoletto, which, 
however, failed to impress the Collectors’ Club at its first 
meeting ; certainly Pari siamo, though much recorded, is 
ineffective as a conccrt item. 
In 1904 he added his 12in. titles, and in about the same year 





